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one on buard had ever seen this kind of fish till then ; its 
name is the “ Doctor Fish.” 

A black pilot came on board yesterday, in a canoe 
hollowed out of the cotton-tree ; and when it returned for 
him this morning, it brought us a water-melon. I never 
met with a worse article in my life; the pulp is of a 
faint greenish yellow, stained here and there with spots 
of moist red, go that it looks exactly as if the servant in 
slicing it had cut his finger, and suffered it to bleed over 
the fruit. Then the seeds, being of a dark purple, present 
the happiest imitation of drops of clotted gore ; and alto- 
gether (prejudiced as I was by its appearance), when 1 
had put a single bit into my mouth, it had such a kind 
of Shylocky taste of raw flesh about it (not that I recol- 
lect having ever eaten a bit of raw flesh itself), that I 
sent away my plate, and was perfectly satisfied as to the 
merits of the fruit. 

1816.—January 1. 

At length the ship has squeezed herself into this 
champagne bottle of a bay! Perhaps, the satisfaction 
attendant upon our having overcome the difficulty, added 
something to the illusion of its effect; but the beauty of 
the atmosphere, the dark purple mountains, the shores 
covered with mangroves of the liveliest green down to 
the very edge of the water, and the light-coloured houses 
with their lattices and piazzas completely embowered in 
trees, altogether made the scenery of the bay wear a very 
picturesque appearance. And, to complete the charm, 
the sudden sounds of the drum and banjee, called our at- 
tention to a procession of the John-Canoe, which was 
proceeding to celebrate the opening of the new year at 
the town of Black River. The John-Canoe is a Merry- 
Andrew dressed in a striped doublet, and bearing upon 
his head a kind of pasteboard house-boat, filled with pup- 
pets, representing, some sailors, others soldiers, others 
again slaves at work on a plantation, &c. The negroes 
are allowed three days for holidays at Christmas, and also 
New-year’s day, which being the last is always reckoned 
by them as the festival of the greatest importance. It is 
for this day that they reserve their finest dresses, and lay 
their schemes for displaying their show and expense to 
the greatest advantage; and it is then that the John-Ca- 
noe is considered not merely as a person of material con- 
sequence, but one whose presence is absolutely indispens- 
able, Nothing could look more gay than the procession 
which we now saw with its train of attendants, all dressed 
in white, and marching two by two (except when the 
file was broken here and there by a single horseman), 
and its band of negro music, and its scarlet flags flutter- 
ing about in the breeze, now disappearing behind a 
projecting clump of mangrove trees, and then again 
emerging into an open part of the road, as it wound 
along the shore towards the town of Black River. 





“ Magno telluris amore 
Egressi optata Troes potiuntur arena.” 


T had determined not to go on shore, till I should land 


could resist the “ telluris amor,” there was no resisting 
John-Canoe; so, in defiance of a broiling afternoon’s 
sun, about four o’clock we left the vessel for the town. 

It was, as I understand, formerly one of some magni- 
tude; but it now consists only of a few houses, owing to 
& spark from a tobacco-pipe or a candle having lodged 
upon a mosquito-net during dry weather; and although 
the conflugration took place at mid-day, the whole town 
The few streets—(I believe there 
Were not above two, but those were wide and regular, 
and the houses looked very neat)—were now crowded 
with people, and it seemed to be allowed, upon all hands, 

at New-ycar’s day had never been celebrated there 
with more expense and festivity. 

It seems, that, many years ago, an admiral of the 

ed was superseded on the Jamaica station by an admi- 
ral of the Blue ; and both of them gave balls at Kingston 
to the “ Brown Girls ;” for the fair sex elsewhere are 
called the “ Brown Girls” in Jamaica. In consequence 
of these balls, all Kingston was divided into patties : from 
thence the division spread into other districts: and ever 
since, the whole island, at Christmas, is separated into 
the rival factions of the Blues and the Reds (the Red re- 
Presenting also the English, the Blue the Scotish), who 
contend for sctting forth their processions with the 


gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Black River had sub- 
scribed very largely towards the expenses of the show ; 
and certainly it produced the gayest and most amusing 
scene that I ever witnessed, to which the mutual jealousy 
and pique of the two parties against each other contri- 
buted in no slight degree. The champions of the rival 
Roses,—the Guelphs and the Ghibellines,—none of them 
could exceed the scornful animosity and spirit of depre- 
ciation with which the Blues and the Reds of Black 
River examined the efforts at display of each other. ‘The 
Blues had the advantage beyond a doubt; this a Red 
girl told us that she could not deny ; but still, “though 
the Reds were beaten, she would not be a Blue girl tor 
the whole universe!” On the other hand, Miss Edwards 
(the mistress of the hotel from Whose window we saw 
the show), was rank Blue to the very tips of her fingers, 
and had, indeed, contributed one of her female slaves to 
sustain a very important character in the show; for when 
the Blue procession was ready to set forward, there was 
evidently a hitch, something was wanting; and there 
seemed to be no possibility of getting on without it— 
when suddenly we saw a tall woman dressed in mourn- 
ing (being Miss Edwards herself) rush out of our hotel, 
dragging along by the hand a strange uncouth kind of a 
glittering tawdry figure, all feathers, and pitchfork, and 
painted pasteboard, who moved most reluctantly, and 
turned out to be no less a personage than Britannia her- 
self, with a pasteboard shield covered with the arms of 
Great Britain, a trident in her hand, and a helmet made 
of pale blue silk and silver. The poor girl, it seems, was 
bashful at appearing in this conspicuous manner before 
so many spectators, and hung back when it came to the 
point. But her mistress had seized-hold of her, and 
placed her by main force in her destined position. The 
music struck up: Miss Edwards gave the goddess a 
great push forwards; the drumsticks and the elbows of 
the fiddlers attacked her in the rear; and on went Bri- 
tania, willy-nilly! 

The’ Blue girls called themselves “the Blue girls of 
Waterloo.” ‘Their motto was the more patriotic; that 
of the Red was the more gallant :—“ Britannia rules the 
day !” streamed upon the Blue flag ; “ Red girls for ever!” 
floated upon the Red. But, in point of taste and inven- 
tion, the former carried it hollow. First marched Bri- 
tannia; then came a band of music; then the flag; then 
the Blue King and Quecn—the Queen splendidly dressed 
in white and silver (in scorn of the opposite party, her 
train was borne by a little girl in red) ; his majesty wore 
a full British admiral’s uniform, with a white satin sash, 
and a huge cocked hat with a gilt paper crown upon the 
top of it. These were immediately followed by “ Nel- 
son’s car,” being a kind of canoe decorated with blue 
and silver drapery, and with “ Trafalgar” written on the 
front of it; and the procession was closed by a long 
train of Blue grandees (the women dressed in uniforms 
of white, with robes of blue muslin), all princes and 
princeSses, dukes and duchesses, every mother’s child ot 
them. 

The Red girls were also dressed very gaily and pretti- 
ly, but they had nothing in point of invention that could 
vie with Nelson’s car and Britannia; and when the Red 
throne made its appearance, language cannot express the 
contempt with which our landlady eyed it. “It was 
neither one thing nor t’other,’ Miss Edwards was of 
opinion. “ Merely a few yards of calico stretched over 
some planks—and look, look, only look at it behind! 
you may see the bare boards! By way of a throne, 
indeed! Well, to be sure, Miss Edwards never saw a 
poorer thing in her life, that she must say!” And then 
she told me, that somebody had: just snatched at a medal 
which Britannia wore round her neck, and had endea- 
voured to force it away. I asked her who had done so? 
“ Oh, one of the Red party, of course !”” The Red party 
was evidently Miss Edwards’s Mrs. Grundy. John-Ca- 
noe made no part of the procession ; but he and his rival, 
John-Crayfish (a personage of whom I heard, but could 
not obtain a sight), seemed to act upon quite an inde- 
pendent interest, and go about from house to house, 
tumbling and playing antics to pick up money for them- 
selves. 

A play was now proposed to us, and, of course, accept- 
ed. Three men and a girl accordingly made their 
appearance; the men dressed like the tumblers at Ast- 





Steatest taste and magnificence. This year, several 
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ley’s, the lady very tastefully in white and silver, and all 


with their faces concealed by masks of thin blue silk ; 
and they proceeded to perform the quarrel between 
Douglas and Glenalvon, and the fourth act of “ The Fair 
Penitent.”. They were all quite perfect, and had no 
need of a prompter. “As to Lothario, he was by far the 
most comical dog that I ever saw in my life, and his dy- 
ing scene exceeded all description; Mr. Coates himself 
might have taken hints from him! As soon as Lothario 
was fairly dead, and Calista had made her exit in dis- 
traction, they all began dancing reels like so many mad 
people, till they were obliged to make way for the Wa- 
terloo procession, who came to collect money for the 
next year’s festival ; one of them singing, another danc- 
ing to the tune, while she presented her money-box to 
the spectators, and the rest of the Blue girls filling up 
the chorus. I cannot say much in praise of the black 
Catalani; but nothing could be more light, and playful, 
and graceful, than the extempore movements of the danc- 
ing girl. Indeed, through the whole day, I had been 
struck with the precision of their march, the ease and 
grace of their action, the elasticity of their step, and the 
lofty air with which they carried their heads—all, indeed, 
except poor Britannia, who hung down hers in the most 
ungoddess-like manner imaginable. ‘The first song was 
the old Scotish air of “ Logie of Buchan,” of which the 
girl sang one single stanza forty times over. But the 
second was in praise of the hero of heroes; so I gave the 
songstress a dollar to teach it to me, and drink the duke’s 
health. It was not easy to make out what she said, but 
as well as I could understand them, the words ran as 
follows :— 


“ Come, rise up, our gentry, 
And hear about Waterloo; 
Ladies, take your spy-glass, 
And attend to what we do; 
For one and one makes two, 
But one alone must be. 

Then singee, singee Waterloo, 
None so brave as he!” 


—and then there came something about green and white 
flowers, and a duchess, and a lily-white pig, and going 
on board of a dashing man of war; but what they all 
had to do with the duke, or with each other, I could not 
make even a guess. I was going to ask for an explana- 
tion, but suddenly half of them gave a shout loud enough 
“to fright the realms of Chaos and old Night,” and away 
they flew, singers, dancers, and all. The cause of this 
was the sudden illumination of the town with quantities 
of large chandeliers and bushes, the branches of which 
were stuck all over with great blazing torches: the effect 
was really beautiful, and the excessive rapture of the 
black multitude at the spectacle was as well worth the 
witnessing as the sight itself. 

I never saw so many people who appeared to be so 
unaffectedly happy. In England, at fairs and races, half 
the visiters at least seem to have been only brought there 
for the sake of traffic and to be too busy to be amused ; 
but here nothing was thought of but real pleasure; and 
that pleasure seemed to consist in singing, dancing, and 
laughing, in seeing and being seen, in showing their 
own fine clothes, or in admiring those of others. There 
were no people selling or buying; no servants and land- 
ladies bustling and passing about; and at eight o’clock, 
as we passed through the market-place, where was the 
greatest illumination, and which, of course, was most 
thronged, I did not see a single person drunk, nor had I 
observed a single quarrel through the eourse of the day ; 
except, indeed, when some thoughtless fellow crossed the 
line of the procession, and received“by the way a good 
box of the ear from the queen or one of her attendant 
duchesses. Every body made the same remark to me; 
“ Well, sir, what do you think Mr. Wilberforce would 
think of the state of the negroes, if he could see this 
scene ?” and certainly, to judge by this one speciuen, of 
all beings that I have yet seen, these were the happiest. 
As we were passing to our boat, through the market. 
place, suddenly we saw Miss Edwards dart out of the 
crowd, and seize the captain’s arm—“ captain! eaptain !” 
cried she, “ for the love of Heaven, only look at the Red 
lights! Old iron hoops, nothing but old iron hoops, I 
declare! Well! for my part!” and then, with a con- 
temptuous toss of her head, away frisked Miss Edwards 





triumphantly. 
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January 2, 

The St. Elizabeth, which sailed from England at the 
same time with our vessel, was attacked by a pirate from 
Carthagena, near the rocks of Alcavella, who attempted 
three times to board her, though he was at length beaten 
off; so that our piccaroon preparations were by no 
means taken without foundation. 

At four o’clock this morning I embarked in the cutter 
for Savannah la Mar, lighted by the most beautiful of all 
possible morning stars: certainly, if this star be really 
Lucifer, that “Son of the Morning,” the devil must be 
“an extremely pretty fellow.” But in spite of the fine- 
ness of the morning, our passage was a most disagree- 
able concern: there was a violent swellin the sea; and a 
strong north wind, though it carried us forward with 
great rapidity, overwhelmed us with whole sheets of foam 
so incessantly, that I expected, as soon as the sun should 
have evaporated the moisture, to see the boat’s crew 
covered with salt, and looking like so many Lot’s wives 
after her metamorphosis. 

The distance was about thirty miles, and soon after 
nine o’clock we reached Savannah la Mar, where I found 
my trustee, and a whole cavalcade, waiting to conduct 
me to my own estate; for he had brought with him a 
curricle and pair for myself, a gig for my servant, two 
black boys upon mules, and a cart with eight oxen to 
convey my baggage. The road was excellent, and we 
had not above five miles to travel; and as soon as the 
carriage entered my gates, the uproar and confusion 
which ensued set al! description at defiance. The works 
were instantly all abandoned ; every thing that had life 
came flocking to the house from all quarters; and not 
only the men, and the women, and the children, but, “ by 
a bland assimilation,” the hogs, and the dogs, and the 
geese, and the fowls, and the turkeys, all came hurrying 
along by instinct, to see what could possibly be the mat- 
ter, and seemed to be afraid of arriving too late. Whether 
the pleasure of the negroes was sincere may be doubted; 
but certainly it was the loudest that I ever witnessed: 
they all talked together, sang, danced, shouted, and, in 
the violence of their gesticulations, tumbled over each 
other, and rolled about upon the ground. Twenty voices 
at once enquired after uncles, and ‘aunts, and grand- 
fathers, and great-grandmothers of mine, who had been 
buried long before I was in existence, and whom, I verily 
believe, most of them only knew by tradition. One wo- 
man held up her little naked black child to me, grinning 
from ear to ear ;—* Look, Massa, look here! him nice 
lilly neger for Massa!” Another complained, —“ So long 
since none come see wee, Massa; good Massa come at 
last.” As for the old people, they were all in one and 
the same story: now they had lived once to see Massa, 
they were ready for dying to morrow, “ them no care.” 

The shouts, the gaiety, the wild laughter, their strange 
and sudden bursts of singing and dancing, and several 
old women, wrapped up in large cloaks, their heads 
bound round with different-coloured handkerchiefs, lean- 
ing on a staff, and standing motionless in the middle of 
the hubbub, with their eyes fixed upon the portico which 
I occupied, formed an exact counterpart of the festivity 
of the witches in Macbeth. Nothing could be more odd 
or more novel than the whole scene; and yet there was 
something in it by which I could not help being affect- 
ed; perhaps it was the consciousness that all these hu- 
man being were my slaves ;—to be sure, I never saw 
people look more happy in my life; and I believe their con- 
dition to be much more comfortable than that of the labour- 
ers of Great Britain ; and, after all, slavery, in their case, 
is but another name for servitude, now that no mure 
negroes can be forcibly carried away from Africa, and sub- 
jected to the horrors of the voyage, and of the seasoning 
after their arrival: but still I had already experienced, 
in the morning, that Juliet was wrong in saying “ What's 
in a name?” For soon after my reaching the lodging- 
house at Savannah la Mar, a remarkably clean-looking 
negro lad presented himself with some water and a 
towel: I concluded him to belong to the inn; and, on 
my returning the towel, as he found that I took no notice 
of him, he at length ventured to introduce himself, by 
saying,—* Massa not know me; me your slave !”—and 
really the sound made me feel a pang at the heart. The 
lad appeared all gaiety and good humour, and his whole 
countenance expressed anxiety to recommend himself to 
my notice; but the word “slaye” seemed to imply, that, 
although he did feel pleasure then in serving me, if he 
had detested me he must have served me still. I really 
felt quite humiliated at the moment, and was tempted to 
tell him,—* Do not say that again; say that you are my 
negro, but do not call yourself my slave.” 

Altogether, they shouted and sang me into a violent 
headach, It is now one in the morning, and I hear them 


still shouting and singing. I gave them a holiday for 
Saturday next, and told them that I had brought them 
all presents from England; and so, I believe, we parted 
very good friends. 
January 3, 

I have reached Jamaica in the best season of seeing 
my property in a favourable point of view; it is crop 
time, when all the laborious work is over, and the ne- 
groes are the most healthy and merry. This morning I 
went to visit the hospital, and found there only eight 
patients out of three hundred negroes, and not one of 
them a serious case. Yesterday I had observed a re- 
markably handsome Creole girl, called Psyche, and she 
really deserved the name. This morning a little brown 
girl made her appearance at breakfast, with an orange 
bough, to flap away the flies, and, on enquiry, she proved 
to be an emanation of the aforesaid Psyche. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Psyche has already visited the palace 
of Cupid; I heartily hope that she is not now upon her 
road to the infernal regions: but, as the ancients had 
two Cupids, one divine and the other sensual, so am lin 
possession of two Psyches; and on visiting the hospital, 
there was poor Psyche the second. Probably this was 
the Psyche of the sensual Cupid. 

I passed the morning in driving ahout the estate : my 
house is frightful to look at, but very clean and comfort- 
able in the inside; some of the scenery is very pictur- 
resque, from the lively green of the trees and shrubs, and 
the hermitage-like appearance of the negro buildings, all 
situated in little gardens, and embosomed in sweet-smell- 
ing shrubberies. Indeed, every thing appears much bet- 
ter than I expected; the negroes seem healthy and 
contented, and so perfectly at their ease, that our Eng- 
lish squires would be mightily astonished at being accost- 
ed so familiarly by their farmers. This delightful north 
wind keeps the air temperate and agreeable. I live upon 
shaddocks and pine-apples. ‘The dreaded musquitoes 
are not worse than gnats, nor as bad as the Sussex har- 
vest-bugs; and, as yet, I never felt myself in more perfect 
health. There was a man once, who fell from the top of 
a steeple; and, perceiving no inconvenience in his pas- 
sage through the air,— Come,” said he to himself, while 
in the act of falling, “ really this is well enough yet, if it 
would but last.” Cubina, my young Savannah la Mar 
acquaintance, is appointed my black attendant; and as I 
had desired him to bring me any native flowers of Ja- 
maica, this evening he brought me a pretty one; the 
negroes, he said, called it “ John-to-Heal,” but in white 
language it was hoccoco-pickang ; in proved to be the 
wild ipecacuanha. 
January 4, 

There were three things against which I was particu- 
larly cautioned, and which three things I was determined 
not to do: to take exercise after ten in the day; to be 
exposed to the dews after sun-down; and to sleep at a 
Jamaica lodging-house. So, yesterday, I set off for 
Montego Bay at eight o’clock in the morning, and tra- 
velled till three; walked home from a ball after mid- 
night; and that home was a lodging-house at Montego 
Bay ; but the lodging-house was such a cool clean lodg- 
ing-house, and the landlady was such an obliging smiling 
landlady, with the whitest of all possible tecth, and the 
blackest of all possible eyes, that no harm could happen 
to me from occupying an apartment which had been pre- 
pared by her. She was called out of her bed to make 
my roam ready for me; yet she did every thing with so 
much good-will and cordiality ; no quick answers, no 
mutterings: inns would be bowers of paradise, if they 
were all rented by mulatto landladies, like Judy James. 

I was much pleased with the scenery of Montego Bay, 
and with the neatness and cleanliness of the town; in- 
deed, what with the sea washing it, and the picturesque 
aspect of the piazzas and verandas, it is impossible for a 
West Indian town so situated, and in such a climate, not 
to present an agreeable appearance. Bht the first part 
of the road exceeds in beauty all that I have ever seen: 
it wound through mountain lands of my own, their sum- 
mits of the boldest, and at the same time of the most 
beautiful shapes; their sides ornamented with bright 
green woods of bamboo, logwood, prickly-yellow, broad- 
leaf and trumpet trees; and so completely covered with 
the most lively verdure, that once, when ve found a piece 
of barren rock, Cubina pointed it out to me as a curi- 
osity ;—* Look, massa, rock quite naked!” The cotton- 
tree presented itself on all sides; but as this is the season 
for its shedding its leaves, its wide-spreading bare white 
arms contributed nothing to the beauty of the scene, except 
where the wild fig and various creeping plants had com- 
pletely mantled the stems and branches; and then its 

igat.tic height, and the fantastic wreathings of its limbs, 








om which numberless green withes and strings of wild 


flowers were streaming, rendered it exactly the very tres 
for which a landscape-painter would have wislied - 
air, too, was delicious ; the fragrance of the swect.w 1 
and of several other scented trees, but above all, of the 
delicious logwuod (of which most of the fences rm West 
moreland are made) Composed an atmosphere, such 
that if Satan, after promising them “a buxom air em 
ee — odours,” had transported sin and death 
ither, the charming couple must have 
their papa’s pasenioee’ fulfilled. , acknowl 

We travelled these first ten miles (Montego Bay bei 
about thirty from my estate of Cornwall) without seein’ 
a human creature, nor, indeed, any thing that had ]j 
in it, except a black snake basking in the sunshine and 
a few John Crows—a species of vulture, whose utility is 
so great that its destruction is prohibited by law under a 
heavy penalty. In a country where putrefaction is 5 
rapid, it is of infinite consequence to preserve an animal 
which, if a bullock or horse falls dead in the field, im. 
mediately flies to the carcass before it has time to otk 
rupt, and gobbles it before you can say “ John Crow," 
much less Jack Robinson. The bite of the black snake 
is slightly venomous, but that is all; as to the great yel. 
low one, it is perfectly innoxious, and so timid that it 
always runs away from you. The only dangerous spp. 
cies of serpent is the whip-snake, so called Feds its ex. 
actly resembling the lash of a whip, in length, thinness, 
pliability, and whiteness ; but even the bite of this is not 
mortal, except from very great neglect. The most bean. 
tiful tree, or, rather, group of trees, all to nothing, is the 
bamboo, both from its verdure and from its elegance of 
form : as to the cotton tree, it answers no purpose, either 
of ornament or utility ; or, rather, it is not suffered to 
auswer any, since it is forbidden by law to export its 
down, lest it should hurt the fur trade in the manufac. 
ture of hats: its only present use is to furnish the ne. 
groes with canoes, which are hollowed out of its immense 
trunks. I am as yet so much enchanted with the coun. 
try, that it would require no very strong additional in. 
ducements to make me establish myself here altogether; 
and in that case my first care would be to build for my. 
self a ccttage among these mountains, in which I might 
pass the sultry months, 

“ E bruna-si; ma il bruno il bel non toglie.” 
January 5. 

As I was returning this morning from Montego Bay, 
about a mile from my own estate, a figure presented 
itself before me, I really think the most picturesque that 
T ever beheld : it was a mulatto girl, born upon Cornwall, 
but whom the overseer of a neighbouring estate had ob. 
tained my permission to exchange for another slave, aswell 
as two little children, whom she had borne to him; but, 
as yet, he has been unable to procure a substitute, owing 
to the difficulty of purchasing single negroes, and Mary 
Wiggins is still my slave. However, as she is consider. 
ed as being manumitted, she had not dared to present 
herself at Cornwall on my arrival, lest she should have 
been considered as an intruder; but she now threw her- 
self in my way to tell me how glad she was to see me, 
for that she had always thought till now (which is the 
general complaint) that “ she had no massa ;” and also 
to obtain a regular invitation to my negro festival to 
morrow. By this universal complaint, it appears that, 
while Mr. Wilberforce is lamenting their hard fate in be- 
ing subject to a master, their greatest fear is the not hav- 
ing a master whom they know; and that to be told by 
the negroes of another estate that “ they belonged to no 
massa,” is one of the most contemptuous reproaches 
can be cast upon them. Poor creatures, when they hap- 
pened to hear on Wednesday evening that my carriage 
was ordered for Montego Bay the next morning, they 
fancied that I was going away for good and all, and came 
up to the house in such a hubbub, that my agent was 
obliged to speak to them, and pacify them with the as 
surance that I should come back on Friday withuut fail 

But to return to Mary Wiggins: she was much too 
pretty not to obtain her invitation to Cornwall ; on the 
contrary, I insisted upon her coming, and bade her tell 
her husband that I admired his taste very much for hav- 
ing chosen her. I really think that her form and fea 
tures were the most statue-like that.I ever met with : her 
complexion had no yellow in it, and yet was not brown 
enough to be dark—it was more of an ash-dove colour 
than any thing else; her teeth were admirable, both for 
colour and shape ; her eyes equally mild and bright; and 
her face merely broad enough to give it all possible soft- 
ness and grandness of contour : her air and countenance 
would have suited Yarico; but she reminded me most 
of Grassini in “La Vergine del Sole,” only that Mary 
Wiggins was a thousand times more beautiful, and that, 
instead of a white robe, she wore a mixed dress of brow? 
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white, and dead yellow, which harmonised excellently 
well with her complexion; while one of her beautiful 
arms was thrown across her brow to shade her eyes, and 
a profusion of rings on her fingers glittered in the sun- 
beams. Mary Wiggins aud an old cotton-tree are the 
most picturesque objects that I have seen for these twenty 
years. 

On my arrival at home, my agent made me a very 
elegant little present of a scorpion and a couple of cen- 
tipedes: the first was given to him, but the large centi- 

le he had shaken out of a book last night, and having 
immediately covered her up in a phial of rum, he found 
this morning that she had produced a young one, which 
was lying drowned by her side. 

I find that my negroes were called away from their 
attention to the works yesterday evening, (for the crop is 
now making with the greatest activity,) and kept up all 
night by a fire at a neighbouring estate. On these occa- 
sions a fire-shell is blown, and all the negroes of the ad- 
joining plantations hasten to give their assistance. On 
this occasion the fire was extinguished with the loss of 
only five negro houses ; but this is a heavy concern to the 
poor negro proprictors, who have lost in it their whole 
stock of clothes, and furniture, and finery, which they 
had been accumulating for years, and to which their at- 
tachment is excessive. 


LANDING. 


When first I gain’d the Atlantic shore, 
And bade farewell to ocean’s roar, 
What gracious power my bosom eased, 
My senses soothed, my fancy pleased, 
And bade me feel, in whispers bland, 

-No stranger in a stranger-land ? ! 
'T was not at length my goal to reach, 
And tread Jamaica’s burning beach : 

'T was not from Neptune’s chains discharged, 
To move, think, feel, with powers enlarged, 

Nor that no more my bed the wave, 

Ere morning dawn’d, might prove my grave :— 
A livelier chord was struck: a spell, 

While heav’d my heart with gentle swell, 

Crept o’er my soul with magic sweet, 

And made each pulse responsive beat. 

No sheep-bell e’er to pilgfim’s ear, 
Wandering in woods unknown and drear ; 
No midnight lay to Spanish maid, 
Conscious by whom the lyte was played ; 
Not on the breeze the sounding wings 
Of him who nurture homeward brings 
To mother-bird, whose callow brood 
Pain her fond heart with chirps for food,— 
E’er seem’d more charming than to me, 
(When two long months had pass’d at sea, 
During whose course my thirsty ear 
No softer voice, no strain could hear 
Nearer allied to love and pity, 

Than the strong bass of seaman’s ditty,) 
Seem’d by the sea-gale round me flung, 
Approaching sounds of female tongue! 

No, Venus, no! Small right hast thou 

To claim for this my grateful vow ; 

Nor on thine altar now bestows 

My hand the gift of one poor rose! 

No eager glance, no heighten’d dye 

Blush’d on my cheek, nor fired mine eye; 

I heard, nor felt, at each soft note, 

Flutter my heart, and swell my throat. 

Those sounds but spoke of bosom-balm, 

Of pity prompt and kindness calm ; 

Of tender care, of anxious zeal ; 

For here were breasts whose hearts could feel ! 

*T was as to guests in stranger halls 

If voice of friend a welcome calls : 

Such pleasure soothes the starting maid, 

Who finds some jewel long mislaid ; 

Pleasure, which blessed dew supplies, 

To ease the heart, and float the eyes ; 

As when in pain attentions prove 

A mother’s care, a sister’s love. 

To woman, life its value owes ! 

Robb’d of her love, its dawn and close 

Would find nor aid, nor soothing care ; 

Its’ middle course no joys would share. 

Childhood in vain would thirst and cry, 

And age, unheeded, moan and die ; 

And manhood frown to see the hours 

Weave scentless wreaths unblest with flowers. 
It beam’d on cheek of sable dye ; 


1 I enquired whether one of them was “ John-Crayfish ;” 


Each phrase the tortured language broke; 

Enough for me—’t was woman spoke! 
Once raven locks my temples wore ; 

Time has pluck’d many, sorrow more: 

Through forty springs (thank God they’re run !) 

These weary eyes have seen the sun ; 

And in that space full room is found 

For flowers to fade and thorns to wound. 

But now, (all faucy’s freaks supprest, 

Each thread-bare sneer and wanton jest,) 

With hand on heart in serious tone, 

With thanks, with truth, I needs must own, 

Wide as I’ve roam’d the world around, 

Roam where I would, I ever found 

The worst of women still possest 

More virtues than of men the best. 

And, oh! if shipwreck pvoves tay lot, 

Guide me, kind Heav’n, to some lone cot 

Where woman dwells! Her hand she *ll stretch 

In pity to the stranger-wretch ; 

If virtuous want mine eye surveys, 

Nor mine the power his head to raise, 

I ’ll pour the tale in woman’s ear, 

She ’Il aid, and, aiding, drop a tear. 

And when my life-blood sickness drains, 

And racks my nerves, and fires my brains, 

What kinder juice, what livelier power, 

Than mineral yields, or opiate flower, 

Can make me e’en in pain rejoice ?— 

A few sweet words in that sweet voice! 


Januthy Ges 


This was the day given to my negroes as a festival on 
my arrival. A couple of heifers were slaughtered for 
them: they were allowed as much rum, and sugar, and 
noise, and dancing as they chose; and as to the two lat- 
ter, certainly they profited by the permission. About 
two o’clock they began to assemble round the house, all 
drest in their holiday clothes, which, both for men and 
women, were chiefly white ; only that the women were 
decked out with a profusion of beads and corals, and 
gold ornaments of all descriptions; and that while the 
blacks wore jackets, the mulattoes generally wore cloth 
coats; and inasmuch as they were all plainly clean in- 
stead of being shabbily fashionable, and affected to be 
nothing except that which they really were, they looked 
twenty times more like gentlemen than nine tenths of 
the bankers’ clerks who swagger up and down Bond 
street. It is a custom as to the mulatto children, that 
the males born on an estate should never be employed 
as field negroes, but as tradesmen; the females are 
brought up as domestics about the house. I had par- 
ticularly invited “ Mr. John-Canoe” (which I found to be 
the polite manner in which the negroes spoke of him,) 
and there arrived a couple of very gay and gaudy ones. 


but I was told that John-Crayfish was John-Canoe’s rival 
and enemy, and might belong to the factions of “ the 
Blues and the Reds;” but on Cornwall they were all 
friends, and therefore there were only the father and 
the son—Mr. John-Canoe, senior, and Mr. John-Canoe, 
un’or. 

‘ The person who gave me this information was a 
young mulatto carpenter, called Nicholas, whom I had 
noticed in the crowd, on my first arrival, for his clean 
appearance and intelligent countenance; and he now 
begged me to notice the smaller of the two John-Canoe 
machines. “ 'T’o be sure,” he said, “ it was not so large 
nor so showy as the other, but then it was much better 
proportioned (hisown word,) and altogether much prettier ;” 
and he said so much in praise of it, that I asked him 
whether he knew the maker? and then out came the 
motive: “Oh, yes! it was made by John Fuller, who 
lived in the next house to him, and worked in the same 
shop, and indeed they were just like brothers.” So I de- 
sired to see his fidus Achates, and he brought me as 
smart and intelligent a little fellow as eye ever beheld, 
who came grinning from ear to ear to tell me that he 
had made every bit of the canoe with his own hands, 
and had set to work upon it the moment that he knew of 
massa’s coming to Jamaica. And indeed it was as fine 
as paint, pasteboard, gilt paper, and looking-glass could 
make it! Unluckily the breeze being very strong blew 
off a fine glittering umbrella, surmounted with a plume 
of John Crow feathers, which crowned the top; and a 
little wag of a negro boy whipped it up, clapped it upon 
his head, and ete a the part of an impromptu Mr. 
John-Canoe with so much fun and grotesqueness, that 
he fairly beat the original performers out of the pit, and 
carried off all the applause of the spectators, and a couple 


expense of the rich negroes, who afterwards share the 
money collected from the spectators during their per- 
formance, allotting one share to the representator him- 
self; and it is usual for the master of the estate to give 
them a couple of guineas apiece. 

This Nicholas, whom 1 mentioned, is a very interest- 
ing person, both from his good looks and gentle manners, 
and from his story. He is the son of a white man, who 
on his death-bed charged his nephew and heir to pur- 
chase the freedom of this natural child. The nephew 
had promised to do so; I had consented; nothing was 
necessary but to find the substitute (which now is no 
casy matter;) when about six months ago the nephew 
broke his neck, and the property went to a distant rela- 
tion. Application in behalf of poor Nicholas has been 
made to the heir, and I heartily hope that he wiil enable 
me to release him. I felt strongly tempted to set him at 
liberty at once; but if I were to begin in that way, 
there would be no stopping; and it would be doing a 
kindness to an individual at the expense of all my other 
negroes—others would expect the same; and then I 
must either contrive to cultivate my estate with fewer 
hands—or must cease to cultivate it altogether—and, 
from inability to maintain them, send my negroes to 
seek bread for themselves—which, as two thirds of them 
have been born upon the estate, and many of them are 
lame, dropsical, and of a great age, would, of all misfor- 
tunes that could happen to them, be the most cruel. Even 
when Nicholas was speaking to me about his liberty, he 
said, “ It is not that I wish to go away, sir; it is only for 
the name and honour of being free: but I would always 
stay here and be your servant; and I had rather be an 
under-workman on Cornwall, than a head carpenter an 
where else.” Possibly, this was all palaver, (in which 
the negroes are great dealers,) but at least he seemed to 
be sincere; and I was heartily grieved that I could not 
allow myself to say more to him than that I sincerely 
wished him to get his liberty, and would receive the 
very lowest exchange for him that common prudence 
would authorise. And even for those few kind words, 
the poor fellow seemed to think it impossible to find 
means strong enough to express his gratitude. 

Nor is this the only instance in which Nicholas has 
been unlucky. It seems that he was the first lover of 
the beautiful Psyche, whom I had noticed on my arrival. 
This evening, after the — of the John-Canoes, 
I desired to see some of the girls dance; and by general 
acclamation Psyche was brought forward to exhibit, she 
being avowedly the best dancer on the estate; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more light, graceful, easy, and 
spirited, than her performance. She perfectly answered 
the description of Sallust’s Sempronia, who was said— 
“Saltare elegantius, quam necesse est probe, et cui 
cariora semper omnia, quam decus et pudicitia fuit.” 
When her dance was over, I called her to me, and gave 
her a handful of silver. “Ah, Psyche,” said Nicholas, 
who was standing at my elbow, “ Massa no give you 
all that if massa know you so bad girl! she run away 
from me, massa!” Psyche gave him a kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful, and turned away. 
And then he told me that Psyche had been his wife (one 
of his wives he should have said ;) that he had had a 
child by her, and then she had left him for one of my 
“ white people” (as they call the book-keepers,) because 
he had a good salary, and could afford to give her more 
presents than a slave could. “Was there not another 
reason for your quarrelling?” said my agent. “ Was 
there not a shade of colour too much ?”—*“ Oh, massa !” 
answered Nicholas, “the child is not my own, that is 
certain; it is a black man’s child. But still I will al. 
ways take care of the child because it have no friends, 
and me wish make it good neger for massa—and she 
take good care of it too,” he added, throwing bis arm 
round the waist of a sickly-looking woman rather in 
years ; “she my wife, too, massa, long ago; old now and 
sick, but always good to me, so I still live with her, and 
will never leave her, never, massa; she Polly’s mother, 
sir.” Polly is a pretty, delicate-looking girl, nursing a 
young child; she belongs to the mansion-house, and 
seems to think it as necessary a part of her duty to nurse 
me as the child. To be sure she has not as yet insisted 
upon suckling me ; but if I open a jalousie in the evening, 
Polly walks in and shuts it without saying a word. “ Qh, 
don’t shut the window, Polly.”—* Night-air not good fur 
massa ;” and she shuts the casement without ore I 
am drinking orangeade, or some such liquid; Polly 
walks up to the table, and seizes it; “ Leave that jug, 
Polly, I am dying with thirst.”—“ More hurt, massa ;” 
and away go Polly and the orangeade. So that I begin 





of my dollars. The John-Canoes are fitted out at the 





No matter, since 't was woman's eye! 


to fancy myself Sancho in Barataria, and that Polly is 
the Seiior Poster Pedro in petticoats. 
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The difference of colour, which had offended Nicholas 
so much in Psyche’s child, is a fault which no mulatto 
will pardon ; nor can the separation of castes in India be 
more rigidly observed, than that of complexional shades 
among the Creoles, My black page, Cubina, is married: 
I told him that I hoped he had married a pretty woman; 
why had he not married Mary Wiggins? He seemed 
quite shocked at the very idea. “Oh, massa, me black, 
Mary Wiggins sambo ; that not allowed.” 

The dances performed to-night seldon) admitted more 
than three persons at a time: to me they appeared to be 
movements entirely dictated by the caprice of the mo- 
meut; but I am told that there is a regular figure, and 
that the least mistake, or a single false stcp, is immedi- 
ately noticed by the rest, I could indecd sometimes 
fancy that one story represented an old duenna guarding 
a girl from a lover; and another the pursuit of a young 
woman by two suitors, the one young and the other old ; 
but this might be only fancy. However, I am told, that 
they have dances which represent courtship and marri- 
age. Their music consisted of nothing but Gambys 
(Eboe drums,) Shaky-shekies, and Kitty-katties: the 
latter is nothing but any flat piece of board beat upon 
. with two sticks, and the former is a bladder with a par- 
cel of pebbles in it. But the principal part of the music 
to which they dance is vocal; one girl generally singing 
two lines by herself, and being answered by a chorus. 
To make out either the rhyme of the air, or meaning of 
the words, was out of the question, But one very long 
song was about the Duke of Wellington, every stanza be- 
ing chorused with, 


* Ah! hey-day! Waterloo! 
Waterloo! ho! ho! ho!” 


J too had a great deal to do in the business, for every 
third word was “ massa ;” though how I came there, I 
have no more idea than the duke. 

The singing began about six o'clock, and lasted with- 
out a moment’s pause till two in the morning ; and such 
a noise never did I hear till then, ‘The whole of the 
floor which was not taken up by the dancers was, through 
every part of the house except the bed-rooms, occupied 
by men, women, and children, fast asleep. But although 
they were allowed rum and sugar by whole pailfuls, and 
were most of them merry in consequence, there was not 
one of them drunk; except indeed, one person, and that 
was an old woman, who sang, and shouted, and tossed 
herself about in an elbow chair, till she tumbled it over, 
and rolled about the room in a manner which shocked 
the delicacy of even the least prudish part of the com- 
pany. At twelve, my agent wanted to dismiss them ; 
but I would not suffer them to be interrupted on the 
first holiday that I had given them ; so they continued to 
dance and shout till two; when human nature could 
bear no more, and they left me to my bed, and a violent 
headache, 

January 7. (Sunday.) 

In spite of their exertions of last night, the negroes 
were again with me by two o’clock in the day, with their 
drums and their choruses. However, they found them- 
selves unable to keep it up as they had done on the for- 
mer night, and were content to withdraw to their own 
houses by ten in the eyeniug. But first they requested 
to have to-morrow to themselves, in order that they might 
go to the mountains for provisions. For although their 
cottages are always surrounded with trees and shrubs, 
their proyision grounds are kept quite distinct, and are at 
a distance among the mountains. Of course, I made no 
difficulty of acceding to their request, but upon condition, 
that they should ask for no more holidays till the crop 
should be completed. For the purpose of cultivating their 
provision-grounds, they are allowed every Saturday ; but 
on the occasion of my arrival, they obtained permission 
to have the Saturday to themselves, and to fetch their 
week’s provisions from the mountains on the following 
Monday. All the slaves maintain themselves in this man- 
ner by their own labour; even the domestic attendants 
are not exempted, but are expected to feed themselves, 
except stated allowances of salt fish, salt pork, &c. 

January 8. 

In my evening’s drive I met the negroes, returning 
from the mountains, with baskets of provisions sufficient 
to last them for the week, By law they are only allowed 
every other Saturday for the purpose of cyltivating their 
own grounds, which, indeed, is sufficient ; but by giving 
them every alternate Saturday into the bargain, it enables 
them to perform their task with so much ease as almost 
converts it into an amusement; and the frequent visiting 
their grounds makes them grow habitually as mach at- 
tached to them as they are to their houses and gardens. 
It is also advisable for them to bring home only a week's 


provisions at a time, rather than a fortnight’s; for they 
are so thoughtless and improvident, that, when they find 
themselves in possession of a larger supply than is requi- 
site fur their immediate occasions, they will sell half to 
the wandering higglers, or at Savannah la Mar, in ex- 
change for spirits ; and then, at the end of the week, they 
find themselves entirely unprovided with food, and come 
to beg a supply from the mastcr’s storehouse. 
January 9. 

The sensitive plant is a great nuisance in Jamaica ; it 
over-runs the pastures, and, being armed with very strong 
sharp prickles, it wounds the moutiis of the cattle, and, 
in some places, makes it quite impossible for them to feed. 
Various endeavours have been made to eradicate this in- 
convenient weed, but none as yet have proved effectual. 

January 10. 

The houses here are generally built and arranged ac- 
cording to one and the same model. My own is of wood, 
partly raised upon pillars; it consists of a single floor ; 
a long gallery, called a piazza, terminated at each end by 
a square room, runs the whole length of the house. On 
euch side of the piazza is a range of bedrooms, and the 
porticoes of the two fronts form two more rooms, with 
balustrades, and flights of steps descending to the lawn. 
The whole house is virandoed with shitting Venitian 
blinds to admit air: except that one of the end rooms has 
sash-windows on account of the rains, which, when they 
arrive, are so heavy, and shift with the wind so suddenly 
from the one side to the other, that all the blinds are 
obliged to be kept closed ; consequently the whole house 
is in total darkness during their continuance, except the 
single sash-windowed room. There is nothing under- 
neath except a few store-rooms and a kind of waiting- 
hall; but none of the domestic negroes sleep in the house, 
all going home at night to their respective cottages and 
families. 

Cornwall House itself stands on a dead flat, and the 
works are built in its immediate neighbourhood, for the 
convenience of their being the more under the agent’s 
personal inspection (a point of material consequence with 
them all, but more particularly for the hospital). This 
dead flat is only ornamented with a few scattered bread- 
fruit and cotton trees, a grove of mangoes, and the branch 
of a small river, which turns the mill. Several of these 
buildings are ugly enough ; but the shops of the cooper, 
carpenter, and blacksmith, some of the trees in* their 
vicinity, and the negro-huts, embowercd in shrubberies, 
and groves of oranges, plantains, cocoas, and pepper-trees, 
would be reckoned picturesque in the most ornamented 
grounds. A large spreading tamarind fronts me at this 
moment, and overshadows the stables, which are formed 
of open wickerwork ; and an orange-tree, loaded, with 
fruit, grows against the window at which I am writing. 

On three sides of the landseape the prospect is bounded 
by lofty purple mountains ; and the variety of occupations 
going on all around me, at the same time, give an in- 
conceivable air of life and animation to the whole scene, 
especially as all those occupations look clean,—even those 
which in England look dirty. All the tradespeople are 
dressed either in white jackets and trowsers, or with 
stripes of red and sky-blue. One band of negroes are 
carrying the ripe canes on their heads to the mill ; another 
set are conveying away the trash, after the juice has been 
extracted ; flocks of turkeys are sheltering from the heat 
under the trees; the river is filled with ducks and geese ; 
the coopers and carpenters are employed about the pun- 
cheons; carts drawn some by six, others by eight, oxen, 
are bringing loads of Indian corn from the fields; the 
black children are employed in gathering it into the gran- 
ary, and in quarrelling with pigs as black as themselves, 
who are equally busy in stealing the corn whenever the 
children are looking another way : in short, a plantation 
possesses all the movement and interest of a farm, without 
its dung, and its stench, and its dirty accompaniments. 

January 11. 

T saw the whole process of sugar-making this morning. 
The ripe canes are brought in bundles to the mill, where 
the cleanest of the women are appointed, one to put them 
into the maciine for grinding them, and another to draw 


jthem out after the juice has been extracted, when she 


throws them into an Opening in the floor close to her ; 
another band of negroes collects them below, when, under 
the name of trash, they are carried away to serve for fuel. 
The juice, which is itself at first of a pale ash-colour, 
gushes out in great streams, quite white with foam, and 
passes through a wooden gutter into the boiling-house, 
where it is received into the siphon or * cock copper,” 
where fire is applied to it, and it is slaked with lime, in 
order to make it granulate. The feculent parts of it rise 
to the top, while the purer and more fluid flow through 
another gutter into the second copper. When little but 








the impure scum on the surface remains to be drawn off 
the first gutter communicating with the copper is stopped, 
and the grosser parts are obliged to find a new course 
through another gutter, which conveys them to the dis. 
tillery, where, being mixed with the molasses, or treacle 
they are maufactured into rum. From the second copper 
they are transmitted into the first, and thence into two 
others, and in these four latter basins the scum is removed 
with skimmers pierced with holes, till it becomes suffici. 
ently free from impurities to be skipped off, that is, to be 
again ladled out of the coppers and spread into the coolers, 
where it is left to granulate. The sugar is then formed 
and is removed into the curing-house, where it is put into 
hogsheads, and left to settle for a certain time, daring 
which those parts which are too poor and too liquid to gran. 
ulate, drip from the casks into vessels placed beneath them: 
these drippings are the molasses, which, being carried 
into the distillery, and mixed with the coarser scum for. 
merly mentioned, form that mixture from which the spi- 
rituous liquor of sugar is afterwards produced by ferment. 
ation: when but once distilled, it is called “low wine” 
and it is not till after it has gone through a second dis. 
tillation, that it acquires the name of rum. The “trash” 
used for fuel consists of the empty canes, that which ig 
employed for fodder and for thatching is furnished by the 
superabundant cane-tops; after so many have been set 
apart as are required for planting. After these original 
plants have been cut, their roots throw up suckers, which, 
in time, become canes, and are called ratoons: they are 
far inferior in juice to the planted canes; but then, on 
the other hand, they require much less weeding, and spare 
the negroes the only laborious part of the business of 
sugar-making, the digging holes for the plants; therefore, 
although an acre of ratoons will produce but one hogs. 

head of sugar, while an acre of plants will produce two, 

the superiority of the ratooned piece is very great, inas. 

much as the saving of time and labour will enable the 

proprietor to cultivate five acres of ratoons in the same 

time with one of plants. Unluckily, after three crops, or 

five at the utmost, in general the ratoons are totally ex. 

hausted, and you are obliged to have recourse to fresh 

plants. 

Last night a poor man, named Charles, who had been 
coachman to my uncle ages ago, was brought into the 
hospital, having missed a step in the boiling-house, and 
plunged his foot into the siphon: fortunately, the. fire 
had not long been kindled, and though the liquor was hot 
enough to scald him, it was not sufficiently so to do him 
any material injury. ‘The old man had presented himself 
to me on Saturday’s holiday (or play-day, in the negro 
dialect), and had shown me, with great exultation, the 
coat and waistcoat which had been the last present of his 
old massa. Charles is now my chief mason, and, as one 
of the principal persons on the estate, was entitled, by old 
custom, to the compliment of a distinguishing dollar on 
my arrival; but at the same time that I gave him the 
dollar, to which his situation entitled him, I gave him 
another for himself, as a keepsake: he put it into the 
pocket of “his old massa’s” waistcoat, and assured me 
that they should never again be separated. On hearing 
of his-accident, I went over to the hospital to see that he 
was well taken care of; and immediately the poor fellow 
began talking to me about my grandfather, and his young 
massa, and the young missies, his sisters, and while I su 
fered him to chatter away for an hour, he totally forgot 
the pain of his burnt leg. 

It was particularly agreeable to me to observe, on S:- 
turday, as a proof of the good treatment which they had 
experienced, so many old servants of the family, many 
of whom had been born on the estate, and who, though 
turned of sixty and seventy, were still strong, healthy, and 
cheerful. Many manumitted negroes, also, came from 
other parts of the country to this festival, on hearing of 
my arrival, because, as they said,—“ if they did not come 
to see massa, they were afraid that it would look ungrate 
ful, and as if they cared no longer about him and Cort- 
wall, now that they were free.” So they stayed two of 
three days on the estate, coming up to the house for theit 
dinners, and going to sleep at night among their friends in 
their own former habitations, the negro huts ; and when 
they went away, they assured me, that nothing should pre- 
vent their coming back to bid me farewell, before I left the 
island. All this may be palaver; but certainly they a 
least play their parts with such an air of truth, warm™ 
and enthusiasm, that, after the cold hearts and repulsive 
manners of England, the contrast is infinjtely agreeable. 





“Jc ne vois que des yeux toujours préts & sourire.” 


I find it quite impossible to resist the fascination of the 
conscious pleasure of pleasing ; and my own heart, W . ‘ 
I have so long been obliged to keep closed, seems t 
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d itself again in the sunshine of the kind looks and 
words which meet me at every turn, and seem to wait for 
mine as anxiously as if they were so many diamonds. 

January 12. 

In the year ‘80, this parish of Westmoreland was kept 
jn a perpetual state of alarm by a runaway negro called 
Plato, who had established himself among the Moreland 
Mountains, and collected a troop of banditti, of which he 
was himself the chief. He robbed very often, and mur- 
dered occasionally ; but gallantry was his every day occu- 
pation. Indeed, being a remarkably tall athletic young 
fellow, among the beauties of his own complexion he found 
but few Lucretias; and his retreat in the mountains was 
as well furnished as the haram of Constantinople. Every 
handsome negress who had the slightest cause of com- 
plaint against her master, took the first opportunity of 
eloping to join Plato, where she found freedom, protee- 
tion, and unbounded generosity ; for he spared no pains 
to secure their affections by gratifying their vanity. In- 
deed, no Creole lady could venture out on a visit, without 
running the risk of having her bandbox run away with 
by Plato for the decoration of his sultanas ; and if the 
maid who carried the bandbox happened to be well-look- 
ing, he ran away with the maid as well as the bandbox. 
Every endeavour to seize this desperado was long in vain: 
a large reward was put upon his head, but no negro dared 
to approach him; for, besides his acknowledged courage, 
he was a professor of Obi, and had threatened that who- 
ever dared to lay a finger upon him should suffer spirit- 
ual torments, as well as be physically shot through the 


ead. 

Unluckily for Plato, rum was an article. with him of 
the first necessity ; the look-out, which was kept for him, 
was too vigilant to admit of his purchasing spirituous 
liquors for himself ; and once, when for that purpose he 
had ventured into the neighbourhood of Montego Bay, he 
was recugnised by a slave, who immediately gave the 
alarm. .Unfortunately for this poor fellow, whose name 
was Taffy, at that moment all his companions happened 
to be out of hearing ; and, after the first moment’s alarm, 
finding that no one approached, the exasperated robber 
rushed upon him, and lifted the bill-hook, with which he 
was armed, for the purpose of cleaving his skull. ‘Taffy 
fled for it; but Plato was the younger, the stronger, and 
the swifter of the two, and gained.upon him every mo- 
ment. Taffy, however, on the other hand, possessed that 
one quality by which, according to the fable, the cat was 
enabled to save herself frem the hounds, when the fox, 
with his thousand tricks, was caught by them. He was 
an admirable climber, an art in which Plato possessed no 
skill; and a bread-nut tree, which is remarkably difficult 
of ascent, presenting itself before him, in a few moments 
Taffy was bawling for help from the very top of it. ‘T'o 
teach him was impossible fur his enemy ; but still his 
destruction was hard at hand; for Plato began to hack 
the tree with his bill, and it was evident that a very short 
space of time would be sufficient to level it with the ground. 
In this dilemma, Taffy had nothing for it but to break off 
the branches near him; and he contrived to pelt these so 
dexterously at the head of his assailant, that he fairly kept 
him at bay till his cries at length reached the cars of his 
companions, and their approach compelled the banditti- 
captain once more to seek safety among the mountains. 

After this Plato no longer dared to approach Montego 
town; but still spirits must be had :—how was he to ob- 
tain them? There was an old watchman on the outskirts 
of the estate of Canaan, with whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance, and frequently had passed the night in his 
hut; the old man having been equally induced by his pre- 
sents and by dread of his corporeal strength and supposed 
supernatural power, to profess the warmest attachment to 
the interests of his terrible friend. To this man Plato at 
length resolved to entrust himself; he gave him money 
to purchase spirits, and appointed a particular day when 
he would come to receive them. The reward placed upon 
the robber’s head was more than either gratitude or terror 
could counterbalance ; and on the same day when the 
watchman set out to purchase the rum, he apprised two 
of his friends at Canaan, for whose use it was intended, 
and advised them to take the oppurtunity of obtaining the 
reward. 

The two negroes posted themselves in proper time near 
the watchman’s hut. Most unwisely, instead of sending 
down some of his gang, they saw Plato, in his full confi- 
dence in the friendship of his confidant, arrive himself 
and enter the cabin ; but so great was their alarm at sce- 
ing this dreadful personage, that they remained in their 


‘ Concealment, nor dared to make an attempt at seizing 


him, The spirits were delivered to the robber: he might 
have retired with them unmolested ; but, in his rashness 





and his eagerness to taste the liquor, of which he liad so 


long been deprived, he opened the flagon, and swallowed 
draught after draught, till he sunk upon the ground in 
a state of complete insensibility. The watchman then 
summoned the two negroes from their concealment, who 
bound his arms, and conveyed him to Montego Bay, where 
he was immediately sentenced to execution. He died 
most heroically ; kept up the terrors of his imposture to 
his last moment ; told the magistrates, who condemned 
him, that his death would be revenged by a storm, which 
would lay waste the whole island, that year ; and, when 
his negro jailer was binding him to the stake at which 
he was destined to suffer, he assured him that he should 
not live long to triumph in his death, for that he had taken 
good care to Obeah him before his quitting the prison. It 
certainly did happen, strangely enough, that, before the 
year was over, the most violent storm took place ever 
known in Jamaica ; and as to the jailer, his imagination 
was so forcibly struck by the threats of the dying man, 
that, although every care was taken of him, the power of 
medicine exhausted, and even a voyage to America un- 
dertaken, in hopes that a change of scene might change 
the course of his ideas, still, from the moment of Plato’s 
death, he gradually pined and withered away, and finally 
expired before the completion of the twelvemonth. 

The belief in Obeah is now greatly weakened, but still 
exists'in some degree. Not above ten months ago, my 
agent was informed that a negro of very suspicious man- 
ners and appearance was harboured by some of my people 
on the mountain lands. He found means to have him sur- 
prised, and on examination there was found upon him a 
bag containing a great variety of strange materials for 
incantations ; such as thunder-stunes, cat’s ears, the feet 
of various animals, human hair, fish bones, the teeth of 
alligators, &c.: he was conveyed to Montego Bay; and 
no sooner was it understood that this old African was in 
prison, than depositions were poured in from all quarters 
from negroes who deposed to having seen him exercise 
his magical arts, and, in particular, to his having sold 
such and such slaves medicines and charms to deliver 
them from their enemies ; being, in plain English, nothing 
else than rank poisons. He was convicted of Obeah upon 
the most indubitable evidence. The good old practice of 
burning has fallen into disrepute; so he was sentenced 
to be transported, and was shipped off the island, to the 
great satisfaction of persons of all colours—white, black, 
and yellow. ' 

January 13. 

Throughout the island many estates, formerly very 
flourishing and productive, have been thrown up for want 
of hands to cultivate them, and are now suffered to lie 
waste : four are in this situation in my own immediate 
neighbourhood. Finding their complement of negroes 
decrease, and having no means of recruiting them, pro- 
prictors of two estates have in numerous instances found 
themselves obliged to give up one of them, and draw off 
the negroes for the purpose of properly cultivating the 
other. 

I have just had an instance strikingly convincing of 
the extreme nicety required in rearing negro children. 
Two have been born since my arrival. My housekeeper 
was hardly ever out of the lying-in apartment; I always 
visited it myself once a day, and sometimes twice, in or- 
der that I might be certain of the women being well taken 
care of ; not a day passed without the inspection of a phy- 
sician ; nothing of indulgence, that was proper for them, 
was denied ; and, besides their ordinary food, the mothers 
reccived every day the most nourishing and palatable dish 
that was brought to my own table. Add to this, that the 
women themselves were kind-hearted creatures, and par- 
ticularly anxious to rear these. children, because I had 
promised to be their godfather myself. Yet, in spite of 
all this attention and indulgence, one of the mothers, dur- 
ing the nurse’s absence for ten minutes, grew alarmed at 
her infant’s apparent sleepiness. ‘To rouse it, she began 
dancing and shaking it till it was in a strong perspiration, 
and then she stood with it for some minutes at an open 
window, while a strong north wind was blowing. In 
consequence, it caught cold, and the next morning symp- 
toms of a locked jaw showed itself. The poor woman 
was the image of grief itself: she sat on her bed, looking 
at the child which lay by her side with its little hands 
clasped, its teeth clenched, and its eyes fixed, writhing 
in the agony of the spasm, while she was herself quite 
motionless and speechless, although the tears trickled 
down her cheeks incessantly. All assistance was fruit- 
less: her thoughtlessness for five minutes had killed the 
infant, and at noon to-day it expired. ; 

This woman was a tender mother, had borne ten chil- 
dren, and yet has now but one alive: another, at present 
in the hospital, has borne seven, and but one has lived to 


five, six children, without succeeding in bringing up one, 
in spite of the utmost attention and indulgence, are very 
numerous; so heedless and inattentive are the best«in. 
tentioned mothers, and so subject in this climate aré ins 
fants to dangerous complaints. The locked jaw is the 
common and fatal one; so fatal, indeed, that the midwife 
(the graundee is her hegro appellation) told me, the other 
day, “ Oh, massa, till nine days over, we no hope of them.” 
Certainly care and kindness are not adequate to save thé 
children, for the son of a sovereign could not have been 
more anxiously well treated than was the poor little negro 
who died this morning. 

The negroes are always buried in theit own gardens, 
and many strange and fantastical ceremonies afe ob- 
served on the occasion. If the corpse be that of a gtowit 
person, they consult it as to which way it pleases fe be 
carricd; and they make attempts upon various roads 
without success, before they can hit upon the right one. 
Till that is accomplished, they stagger under the weight 
of the coffin, struggle against its force, which draws them 
in a different direction from that in which they had set- 
tled to go; and sometimes in the contest the corpse and 
the coffin jump off the shoulders of the bearers. But, if, 
as is frequently the case, any person is suspected of 
having hastened the catastrophe, the corpse will then re- 
fuse to go any road but the one which passes by the ha- 
bitation of the suspected person; and as soon as it ap- 
proaches his house, no human power is equal fo persuad- 
ing it to pass. -As the negroes are extremely superstitious, 
and very much afraid of ghosts (whom they call the 
duppy), I rather wonder at their choosing to have their 
dead buried in their gardens; but I understand their ar- 
guments to be, that they need only fear the duppies of 
their enemies, but have nothing to apprehend from those 
after death, who loved them in their lifetime; but the 
duppies of their adversaries are very alarming beings, 
equally powerful by day as by night, and who not only 
are spiritually terrific, but who can give very hard sub- 
stantial knocks on the pate, whenever they see fit occa- 
sion, and can find a good opportunity. 

Last Saturday a negro was brought into- the hospital, 
having fallen into epileptic fits, with which till then he 
had never been troubled. As the faintings had seized 
him at the slaughter-house, and the fellow was an Afri- 
can, it was at first supposed by kis companions, that the 
sight and smell of the meat had affected him; for many 
of the Africans cannot endure animal food of any kind, 
and most of the Ebres in particular are made ill by eat- 
ing turtle, even although they can use any other food 
without injury. However, upon enquiry umong his ship- 
mates, it appeared that he had frequently eaten beef 
without the slightest inconvenience. For my own part, 
the symptoms of his complaint were such as to make 
me suspect him of having tasted something poisonous, 
especially as, just before his first fit, he had been observed 
in the small grove of mangoes near the house; but I was 
assured by the negroes, one end all, that nothing could 
possibly have induced him to eat an herb or frait from 
that grove, as it had been used as a burying-ground for 
“ the white people.” But although my idea of the poison 
was scouted, still the mention of the burying-ground sug- 
gested another cause for his illness to the negroés, and 
they bad no sort of doubt, that in passing through the 
burying-ground he had been struck down by the duppy 
of a white person not long deceased, whom he had for. 
merly offended, and that these repeated fainting-fits were 
the consequence of that ghostly blow. The negroes have 
in various publications been accused of a total want of 
religion, but this appears to me quite incompatible with 
the ideas of spirits existing after dissolution of the body, 
which necessarily implies a belief in a future state; and 
although (as far as I can make out) they have no out- 
ward forms of religion, the most devout Christian cannot 
have “ God bless you” oftener on his lips than the negro; 
nor, on the other hand, appear to feel the wish for their 
enemy’s damnation more sincerely when he utters if. 

The Africams (as is well known) generally believe, that 
there is a life beyond this world, and that they shall en- 
joy it by returning to their own country; and this idea 
used frequently to induce them, soon after their landing 
in the colonies, to commit suicide; but this was never 
known to take place except among fresh negroes, and 
since the execrable slave-trade has been abolished, such 
an illusion is unheard of. As to those who had once 
got over the dreadful period of " seasoning,” they were 
generally soon sensible enough of the amelioration of 
their condition, to make the idea of returning to Africa 
the most painful that could be presented to them. But, 
to be sure, poor creatures! what with the terrors and 
sufferings of the voyage, and the unavoidable hardships 





puberty ; and the instances of those who have had four, 


of the seasoning, those advantages were purchased more 
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dearly than any in this life can possibly be worth. God 
be thanked, all that is now at an end; and certainly, as 
far as I can as yet judge, if I were now standing on the 
banks of Virgil’s Lethe, with a oblet of the waters of, 
oblivion in my hand, and asked w ether I chose to enter 
life anew as an English labourer or a Jamaica negro, I 
should have no hesitation in preferring the latter. For 
myself, it appears to me almost worth surrendering the 
luxuries and pleasures of Great Britain, for the single 
pleasure of being surrounded with beings who are al- 
ways laughing and singing, and who seem to perform 
their work with so much nonchalance, taking up their 
baskets as if it were perfectly optional whether they took 
them up or left them there; sauntering along with their 
hands dangling; stopping to chat with every one they 
meet; or if they meet no one, standing still to look round, 
and examine whether there is nothing to be seen that 
can amuse them, so that I can hardly persuade myself 
that it is really work that they are about. The negro 
might well say, on his arrival in England—* Massa, in 
England every thing work !” for here nobody appears to 
work at all. 

I am told that there is one part of their business very 
laborious, the digging holes for receiving the cane-plants, 
and which I have not as yet seen; but this does not oc- 
cupy above a month (I believe) at the utmost, at two pe- 
riods of the year ; and on my estate this service is chiefly 
performed by extra negroes, hired for the purpose; 
which, although equally hard on the hired negroes (called 
a jobbing gang), at least relieves my own, and after all, 
puts even the former on much the same footing with 
English day-labourers. 

But if I could be contented to live in Jamaica, I am 
still more certain, that it is the only agreeable place for 
me to die in; for I have got a family mausoleum, which 
looks for all the world like the theatrical representation 
of the * tomb of all the Capulets.” Its outside is most 
plentifully decorated “ with sculptured stones,”— 


“ Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones.” 


Within is a tomb of the purest white marble, raised on 
a platform of ebony; the building, which is surmounted 
by a statue of Time, with his scythe and hour-glass, 
stands in the very heart of an orange grove, now in full 
bearing ; and the whole scene this morning looked so 
cool, so tranquil, and so gay, and is so perfectly divested 
of all vestiges of dissolution, that the sight of it quite 
gave me an appetite for being buried. It is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me what becomes of this little 
ugly husk of mine, when once I shall have “ shuffled off, 
this mortal coil;” or else I should certainly follow my 
grandfather's example, and, die where I might, order my 
body to be sent over for burial to Cornwall; for I never 

et saw a place where one could lie down more comforta- 
bly to listen for the last trumpet. 

January 14. (Sunday.) 

I gave a dinner to my “ white people,” as the book- 
keepers, &c. are called here, and who have a separate 
house and establishment for themselves; and certainly a 
man must be destitute of every spark of hospitality, and 
have had “ Caucasus horrens” for his great-grandmother, 
if he can resist giving dinners in a country where Na- 
ture seems to have set up a superior kind of “ London 
Tavern” of her own. They who are possessed by the 
“Ciboram ambitiosa fames, et laute gloria mense,” 
ought to ship themselves off for Jamaica out of hand; 
and even the lord mayor himself need not blush to give 
his aldermen such a dinner as is placed on my table, 
even when I dine alone. Land and sea turtle, quails, 
snipes, plovers, and pigeons and doves of all descriptions 
—of which the ring-tail has been allowed to rank with 
the most exquisite of the winged species, by epicures of 
such distinction, that their opinion, in matters of this 
nature, almost carries with it the weight of a law,—ex- 
cellent pork, barbicued pigs, pepperpots, with numberless 
other excellent dishes, form the ordinary,fare ; while the 
poultry is so large and fine, that if the Dragon of Want- 
Jey found “ houses and churches to be geese. and turkeys” 
in England, he would mistake the geese and turkeys for 
houses and churches here. Then our tarts are made of, 
pine-apples, and pine-apples make the best tarts that I 
ever tasted; there is no end of the variety of fruits, of 
which the shaddock is “ in itself an host ;” but the most 
singular and exquisite flavour, perhaps, is to be found in 
the granadillo, a fruit which grows upon a species of| 
vine, and, in fact, appears to be a kind of cucumber. It 
must be suffered to hang till it is dead ripe, when it is 
scarcely any thing except juice and seeds, which can 
nly be eaten with a spoon. It requires sugar, but the 
acid is truly delicious, and like no other separate flavour 





that I ever met with; what it most resembles is a mace- 


doine, as it unites the different tastes of almost all other 
fruits, and has, at the same time, a very strong flavour 
of wine. 

As to fish, Savannah la Mar is reckoned the best place 
in the island, both for variety and safety ; for, in many 
parts, the fish feed upon copperas banks, and cannot be 
used without much precaution : here, none is necessary, 
and it is only to be wished that their names equalled 
their flesh in taste; for it must be owned, that nothing 
can be less tempting than the sounds of Jew-fish, hog-fish, 
mud-fish, snappers, god-dammies, groupas, and grunts! 
Of the sea fish which I have hitherto met with, the 
deep-water silk appears to me the best; and of rivers, 
the mountain mullet: but, indeed, the fish is generally 
so excellent, and in such profusion, that [ never sit down 
to table without wishing for the company of Queen Aty- 
gatis of Scythia, who was so particularly fond of fish, 
that she prohibited all her subjects from eating it on pain 
of death, through fear that there might not be enough 
left for her majesty. 

This fondness for fish seems to be a sort of royal pas- 
sion: more than one of our English sovereigns died of 
eating too many lampreys; though, to own the truth, it 
was suspected that the monks, in an instance or two, 
improved the same by the addition of a little ratsbane ; 
and Mirabeau assures us, that Frederick the Second of 
Prussia might have prolonged his existence, if he could 
but have resisted the fascination of an eel-pye; but the 
charm was too strong for him, and, like his great-grand- 
mother of all, he ate and died—* All for eel-pye, or this 
world well lost!” And now, which had to resist the 
most difficult temptation, Frederic or Eve? She longed 
to experience pleasures yet untasted, and which she fan- 
cied to be exquisite: he, like Sigismunda, pined after 
known pleasures, and which he knew to be good; she 
was the dupe of imagination ; he fell a victim to esta- 
blished habit. Which was the most deserving pardon ? 
There is a question for the bishops: those clergymen 
who reside constantly on their livings (as all clergymen 
ought to do, or they ought not to be clergymen), I shall, 
in charity, believe to have something better to do with 
their time than to solve it. 

The provision-grounds of the negroes furnish them 
with plantains, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and yams: of the 
latter there is a regular harvest once a year, and they 
remain in great perfection for many months, provided 
they are dug up carefully, but the slightest wound with 
the spade is sufficient to rot them. Catalue (a species of, 
spinach) is a principal article in their pepper-pots; but 
in this parish their most valuable and regular supply of 
food arises from the cocoa-finger, or Coccos, a species of| 
the yam, but which lasts all the year round. These ve- 
getables form the basis of negro sustenance; but the 
slaves also receive from their owners a regular weekly 
allowance of red herrings and salt meat, which serves to 
relish their vegetable diet ; and, indeed, they are so pas- 
sionately fond of salted provisions, that, instead of giving 
them fresh beef (as at their festival of Saturday Jast), I 
have been advised to provide some hogsheads of salt fish, 
as likely to afford them more gratification, at such future 
additional holidays as I may find it possible to allow 
them in this busy season of crop. 

January 15. 

The offspring of a white man and black woman is a 
mulatto; the mulatto and black produce a sambo; from 
the mulatto and white comes the guadroon ; from the 
quadroon and white the mustee; the child of a mustee 
by a white man is called a musteefino; while the chil- 
dren of a musteefino are free by law, and rank as white 
persons to all intents and purposes. I think it is Long 
who asserts, that two mulattoes will never have children ; 
but, as far as the most positive assurances can go, since 
my arrival in Jamaica, I have reason to believe the con- 
trary, and that mulattoes breed fogether just as well as 
blacks and whites ; but they are almost universally weak 
and effeminate persons, and thus their children are very 
difficult to rear. On a sugar estate one black is consi- 
dered as more than equal to two mulattoes. Beautiful 
as are their forms in general, and easy and graceful as 
are their movements (which, indeed, appear to me so 
striking, that they cannot fail to excite the admiration of; 
any one who has ever looked with delight on statues), 
still the women of colour are deficient in one of the most 
requisite points of female beauty. When Oromases was 
employed in the formation of women, and said,—“ Let 
her enchanting bosom resemble the celestial spheres,” 
he must certainly have suffered the negress to slip out 
of his mind. Young or old, I have not yet seen such a 
thing as a bosom. 
Janvary 16. 

I never witnessed on the stage a scene so picturesque 





asa negro village. 1 walked through my own to-da: 
and visited the houses of the drivers, and other principal 
persons; and if I were to decide according to my own 
taste, I should infinitely have preferred their habitations 
tv my own. Each house is surrounded by a separate 
garden, and the whole village is intersected by lanes 
bordered with all kinds of sweet-smelling and flowering 
plants; but not such gardens as those belonging to pe 
English cottages, where a few cabbages and carrots just 
peep up and grovel upon the earth between hedges, in 
square narrow beds, and where the tallest tree is a goose. 
berry bush: the vegetables of the negroes are all cultj. 
vated in their provision grounds ; these form their kitchen 
gardens, and these are all for ornament or luxury, and 
are filled with a profusion of oranges, shaddocks, cocoa. 
nuts, and peppers of all descriptions: in particular I was 
shown the abba, or palm-tree, resembling the cocoa-tree, 
but much more beautiful, as its leaves are larger and 
more numerous, and, feathering to the ground as they 
grow old, they form a kind of natural arbour. It bears 
a large fruit, or rather vegetable, towards the top of the 
tree, in shape like the cone of the pine, but formed of 
seeds, some scarlet and bright as coral, others of a brown. 
ish-red or purple. The abba requires a length of years 
to arrive at maturity: a very fine one, which was shown 
me this morning, was supposed to be upwards of an hun. 
dred years old; and one of a very moderate size had been 
planted at the least twenty years, and had only borne 
fruit once. 

It appears to me a strong proof of the good treatment 
which the negroes on Cornwall have been accustomed 
to receive, that there are many very old people upon it; 
I saw to-day a woman near a hundred years of age; and 
I am told that there are several of sixty, seventy, and 
eighty. I was glad, also, to find, that several negroes 
who have obtained their freedom, and possess little pro. 
perties of their own in the mountains, and at Savannah 
la Mar, look upon my estate so little as the scene of their 
former sufferings while slaves, that they frequently come 
down to pass a few days in their ancient habitations with 
their former companions, by way of relaxation. One 
woman in particular expressed her hopes, that I should 
not be offended at her still coming to Cornwall now and 
then, although she belonged to it no longer; and begged 
me to give directions before my return to England, that 
her visits should not be hindered on the grounds of her 
having no business there. 

My visit to Jamaica has at least produced one advan. 
tage to myself. Several runaways, who had disappeared 
for some time (some even for several months), have again 
made their appearance in the field, and I have desired that 
no questions should be asked. On the other hand, after 
enjoying herself during the Saturday and Sunday, which 
were allowed for holidays on my arrival, one of my ladies 
chose to pull foot, and did not return from her hiding. 
place in the. mountains till this morning. Her names 
Marcia; but so unlike is she to Addison’s Marcia, that 
she is not only as black as Juba, (instead of being “ fair, 
oh! how divinely fair !””) but,—whereas Sempronius com- 
plains, that “ Marcia, tlie lovely Marcia, is left behind,” 
the complaint against my heroine is, that “ Marcia, the 
lovely Marcia,” is always running away In excuse for 
her disappearance she alleged, that so far was her hus- 
band from thinking that “she towered above her sex,” 
that he had called her “a very bad woman,” which had 
provoked her so much, that she could not bear to stay 
with him ; and she assured me, that he was himself “a 
very bad man :” which, if true, was certainly enough to 
justify any lady, black or white, in making a little incog- 
nito excursion for a week or s0; therefore, as it appea 
to be nothing more than a conjugal quarrel, and as Mar- 
cia engaged never to run away any more, (at the same 
time allowing that she had allowed her resentment to 
carry her too far, when it had carried her to the moun- 
tains,) I desired that an act of oblivion might be passed 
in favour of Cato’s daughter, and away she went, quite 
happy, to pick hog’s meat. 

The negro houses are composed of wattles on the out- 
side, with rafters of sweet-wood, and are well plaste 
within and whitewashed : they consist of two chambers, 
one for cooking and the other for sleeping, and are, in 
general, well ‘irnished with chairs, tables, &c., and 
saw none without a fourpost bedstead and plenty of bed- 
clothes ; for, in spite of the warmth of the climate, when 
the sun is not above the horizon the negro always 
very chilly. I am assured that many of my slaves are 
very rich (and their property is inviolable), and that they 
are never without salt provisions, porter, und even wine, 
to entertain their friends and their visiters from the bay 
or the mountains. As I passed through their grounds, 
many little requests were preferred to me: one wal 
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an additional supply of lime for the whitewashing his| entirely composed of layers of very sinall scales; the co- 
house; another was building a new house for a superan- 
nuated wife (for they have all so much decency as to call 
their sexual attachments by a conjugal name), and wanted 
alittle assistance towards the finishing it; a third request- 
ed a new axe to work with; and several entreated me to 


jate the purchase of some relation or friend belong: 


ing to another estate, and with whom they were anxious 
to be reunited ; but all their requests were for additional 


indulgences ; not one complained of ill-treatment, hunger. 
or over-work. 


Poor Nicholas gave me a fresh instance of his being 
one of those whom fortune pitches upon to show her 
ite: he has had four children, none of whom are alive ; 
and the eldest of them, a fine little girl of four years old, 


fell into the mill-stream, and was drowned before any 
one was aware of her danger. 
she had had twelve children, had taken the utmost care 
of them, and yet had now but two alive. 

Besides the profits arising from their superabundance 
of provisions, which the better sort of negroes are enabled 
to sell regularly once a week at Savannah la Mar to a 
considerable amount, they keep a large stock of poultry, 
and pigs without number ; which latter cost their owncrs 
but little, though they cost me a great deal; for they 
generally make their way into the cane-pieces, and some- 


times eat me up an hogshead of sugar in the course of 


the morning: but the most expensive of the planter’s 
enemies are the rats, whose numbers are incredible, and 
are so destructive that a reward is given for killing them. 
During the last six months my agent has paid for three 
thousand rats killed upon Cornwall. Nor is the sugar 
which they consume the worst damage which they com- 
mit; the worst mischief is, that if, through the careless- 
ness of those whose business it is to supply the mill, one 
cane which has been gnawed by the rats is allowed ad- 
mittance, that single damaged piece is sufficient to pro- 
duce acidity enough to spoil the whole sugar. 
January 17. ; 

In this country there is scarcely any twilight, and all 
nature seems to wake at the same moment. About six 
o'clock the darkness disperses, the sun rises, and instant- 
ly every thing is in motion: the negroes are going to the 
field, the cattle are driving to pasture, the pigs and the 
poultry are pouring out from their hutches, the old wo- 
men are preparing food on the lawn for the pickaninnies 
(the very small children), whom they keep feeding at all 
hours of the day; and all secm to be going to their em- 
ployments, none to their work, the men and the women 
Just.as quietly and leisurely as the pigs and the poultry. 

The sight is really quite gay and amusing, and I am 
generally out of bed in time to enjoy it, especially as the 
continuance of the cool north breezes renders the weather 
still delicious, though the pleasure is rather an expensive 
one. Not a drop of rain has fallen since the 16th of No- 
vember; the young canes are burning; and the drying 
quality of these norths is still more detrimental than the 
want of rain, so that these winds may be said to blow 
my pockets inside out; and as every draught of air, which 
T inhale with so much pleasure, is estimated to cost me 
a guinea, I feel, while breathing it, like Miss Burney’s 
Citizen at Vauxhall, who kept muttering to himself, with 
every bit of ham that he put into his mouth, “ There goes 
sixpence, and there goes a-shilling !” 

January 18. 

A Galli-wasp, which was killed in the neighbouring 
morass, has just been brought to me. This is the alli- 
gator in miniature, and is even more dreaded by the ne- 
groes than its great relation: it is only to be found in 
poe ogg morasses: that which was brought to me 
was about eighteen inches in length, and I understand 
that itis seldom longer, although, as it grows in years, 
its thickness and the size of its jaws and head become 
greatly increased, It runs away on being encountered, 
and conceals itself; and it is only dangerous if trampled 
upon by accident, or if attacked; but then its bite is a 

adful one, not only from its tongue being armed with 
a sting (the venom of which is very powerful, although 
hot mortal), but from its teeth being so brittle that they 
generaliy break in the wound, and as it is hardly possible 
to extract the pieces entirely, the wound corrupts, and 

mes an incurable sore of the most offensive nature. 
Luckily, these reptiles are very scarce, but nothing can 
exceed the terror and aversion in which they are held by 
the negroes. This dead one Hfad been lying in the room 
for several hours, yet, on my servant’s accidentally stir- 
Ting the board on which the galli-wasp was stretched for 
my inspection, my little negro servant George darted out 
of the room in terror, and was at the bottom of the stair- 
case ina moment. The skin of this animal appeared to 


His wife told me that 


lours were brownish-yellow and olive-green, the teeth 
numerous and piercing, and the claws of the feet very 
long and sharp :_altogether it is a hideous and disgusting 
creature. As to the alligator of Jamaica, it is a timid 
animal, which never was known to attack the human 
-| species, though it frequently takes the liberty of running 
away with a dog or two, which appears to be their veni- 
son and turtle. There is no river on my estate large 
, | enough for their inhabiting ; but, in Paradise River, which 
is not above four miles off, I understand that they are 
common. 

January 19. 
A young mulatto carpenter, belonging to Horace Beck- 
ford’s estate of Shrewsbury, came to beg my intercession 
with his overseer. He had been absent two days with- 
out leave, and on these occasions it is customary for the 
slaves to apply to some neighbouring gentleman for a 
note in their behalf which, as I am told, never fails to 
obtain the pardon required, as the managers of estates 
are in general but too happy to find an excuse for passing 
over without punishment any offences which are not very 
heinous; indeed, what with the excellent laws already 


year are still further ameliorated, and what with the diffi- 
culty of procuring more negroes—(which can now only 
be done by purchasing them from other estates),— which |t 
makes it absolutely necessary for the managers to pre- 
serve the slaves, if they mean to preserve their own situa- 
tions,—I am fully persuaded that instances of tyranny 
to negroes are now very rare, at least in this island. But 
I must still acknowledge, from my own sad experience, 
since my arrival, that unless a West-Indian proprietor 
occasionally visit his estates himself, it is utterly impos- |i 
sible for him to be certain that his deputed authority is |i 
not abused, however good may be his intentions, and 
however vigilant his anxiety. 
My father was one of the most humane and generous |i 
persons that ever existed ; there was no indulgence which 
he ever denied his negroes, and his letters were filled with 
the most absolute injunctions for their good treatment. 
When his estates became mine, the one upon which I 
am now residing was managed by an attorney, consider- 
ably advanced in years, who had becn long in our em-|ja 
ployment, and who bore the highest character for probity 
and humanity. He was both attorney and overseer ; and 
it was a particular recommendation to me that he lived jo 
in my own house, and therefore had my slaves so imme- 
diately under his eye, that it was impossible for any sub- 
altern to misuse them without his knowledge. His letters | J 
to me expressed the greatest anxiety and attention re-|“ 
specting the welfare and comfort of the slaves ;—so much 
so, indeed, that when I detailed his mode of management | g 
to Lord Holland, he observed, “ that if he did all that was 
mentioned in his letters, he did as much as could possibly 
be expected or wished from an attorney ;” and on part- 
ing with his own, Lord Holland was induced to take 
mine to manage his estates, which are in the immediate tl 
neighbourhood of Cornwall. This man died about two 


during his management a remarkably fine young pen-|k 
keeper, named Richard (the brother of my intelligent 
carpenter, John Fuller), had run away several times to 
the mountains. I had taken occasion to let the brothers 
know, between jest and earnest, that I was aware “of 
Richard’s misconduct; and at length, one morning, John, 
while he blamed his bruther’s running away, let fall, that 
he had some excuse in the extreme ill-usage which he 
had received from one of the book-keepers, who “ had 
had a spite against him.” The hint alarmed me; I fol- 
lowed it, arid nothing could equal my anger and surprise 
at learning the whole truth. ; 

It seems, that while I fancied my attorney to be resi- 
dent on Cornwall, he was, in fact, generally attending 
to a property of his own, or looking after estates of 
which also he had the management in distant parts of 
the island, During his absence, an overseer of his own 
appointing, without my knowledge, was left in absolute 
possession of his power, which he abused to such a de- 
gree, that almost every slave of respectability on the 
estate was compelled to become a runaway. The pro- 
perty was nearly ruined, and absolutely in a state of re- 
bellion; and at length he committed an act of such 
severity, that the negroes, one and all, fled to Savannah 
la Mar, and threw themselves upon the protection of the | 
magistrates, who immediately came over to Cornwall, 
investigated the complaint, and now, at length, the attor- 
ney, who had known frequent instances of the overseer’s 


ation, upon this public exposure thought proper to dismiss 
him. Yet, while all this was going on—while my ne- 
groes were groaning under the iron rod of this petty 
tyrant—and while the public magistrature was obliged 
to interfere to protect them from his cruelty—my attorney 
had the insolence and falsehood to write me letters, filled 
with assurances of his perpetual vigilance for their welfare 
—of their perfect good treatment and satisfaction; nor, 
if I had not come myself to Jamaica, in all probability 
should I ever have had the most distant idea how abom- 
inably the poor creatures had been misused. 

I have made it my business to mix as much as possible 


among the negroes, and have given them every encour- 
agement to repose confidence in me ; and I have uniform. 
ly found all those, upon whom any reliance can be placed, 
unite in praising the humanity of their present superin- 
tendant. Instantly on his arrival, he took the whole 
power of punishment into his own hands: he forbade 
the slightest interference in this respect of any person 
whatever on the estate, white or black; nor have I been 
able to find as yet any one negro who has any charge of 
harsh treatment to bring against him. However, having 
been already so grossly deceived, I will never again place 
enacted for the protection of the slaves, and which every |implicit confidence in any person whatever in a matter 
of such importance. Before my departure, I shall take 
every possible measure that may prevent any misconduct 


aking place without my being apprised of it as soon as 


possible ; and I have already exhorted my negroes to ap- 
ply to the magistrates on the very first instance of ill 
usage, should any occur during my absence. 


I am indeed assured by every one about me, that to 


manage a West-Indian estate without the occasional use 
of the cart-whip, however rarely, is impossible ; and they 


nsist upon it, that it is absurd in me to call my slaves 
ll-treated, because, when they act grossly wrong, they 


are treated like English soldiers and sailors. All this 
may be very true ; but there is something to me so shock- 


ng in the idea of this execrable cart-whip, that I have 


positively forbidden the use of it on Cornwall ; and if the 
estate must go to rack and ruin without its use, to rack 
and ruin the estate must go. 
less about this punishment, if I had not been living among 
those on whom it may be inflicted ; but now, when I am 


Probably, I should care 


ccustomed to see every face that looks upon me, grin- 


ning from ear to ear with pleasure at my notice, and 
hear every voice cry “God biess you, massa,” as I pass, 


ne must be an absolute brute not to feel unwilling to 


leave them subject to the lash; besides, they are excel- 
lent cajolers, and lay it on with a trowel. Nicholas and 


ohn Fuller came to me this morning to beg a favour, 
and beg massa hard, quite hard!” It was, that when 


massa went away, he would leave his picture for the ne- 


roes; “that they might talk to it, all just as they did 


to massa.” Shakspeare says— 


“ A little fattery does well sometimes !” 


But, although the mode of expressing it may be artifice, 


1e sentiment of good-will may be shown. A dog grows 


attached to the person who feeds and makes much of 
years ago, and since my arrival, I happened to hear, that} him ; and as they have never experienced as yet any but 


ind treatment from me personally, it would be against 


common sense and nature to suppose that my negroes 
do not feel kindly towards me. 


January 20. 
THE RUNAWAY. 


Peter, Peter was a black boy ; 
Peter, him pull foot one day: 

Buckra girl, him* Peter’s joy ; 
Lilly white girl entice him away. 

Fye, Missy Sally, fye on you! 

Poor Blacky Peter why undo? 

Oh! Peter, Peter was a bad boy ; 

Peter was a runaway. 
Peter, him massa thief—Oh! fye! 
Missy Sally, him say him do so. 
Him money spent, Sally bid him bye, 
And from Peter away him go; 

Fye, Missy Sally, fye on you! 

Poor Blacky Peter what him do? 

Oh! Peter, Peter was a sad boy ; 

Peter was a runaway! 

Peter, him go to him massa back ; 
There him humbly own him crime: 

“ Massa, forgib one poor young black! — 

Oh! massa, good massa, forgib dis time !”— 

Then in come him missy so fine, so gay, 

And to him Peter thus him say: 





tyranny, had frequently rebuked him for them, and had 
redressed the sufferers, but who still had dared to abuse 





“ 





be like shagreen in looks and strength, and was almost 


my confidence so grossly as to continue him in his situ- 


* The negroes never distinguish between “him” and 
her” in their conversation. 
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“Oh! missy, yood missy, you for me pray! 
Beg massa forgib poor runaway !”” 


“ Missy, you cheeks so red, so white; 
Missy, you eyes like diamond shine ! 
Missy, you massa’s sole delight, 
And Lilly Sally, him was mine! 
Him say—‘Come, Peter, mid me go!’-- 
Could me refuse him? Could me say ‘no ?)— 
Poor Peter—‘ no’ him could no say! 
So Peter, Peter ran away !”— 


Him missy him pray ; him massa so kind 
Was moved by him prayer, and to Peter him say : 
“ Well, boy, for this once I forgive you!—but mind! 
With the buckra girls you no more go away! 
Though fair without, they’re foul within ; 
Their heart is black, though white their skin. 
Then Peter, Peter with me stay ; 
Peter no more run away !”— 


January 21. (Sunday.) 


The hospital has been crowded, since my arrival, with 
patients who have nothing the matter with them. On 
Wednesday there were about thirty invalids, of whom 
only four were cases at all serious; the rest had “ alilly 
pain here, massa,” or “a bad pain me know nowhere, 
massa,” and evidently only came to the hospital in order 
to sit idle, and. chat away the time with their friends. 
Four of them the doctor ordered into the field peremptori- 
ly ; the next day there came into the sick-house six others; 
upon this I resolved to try my own hand at curing them; 
and I directed the head-driver to announce, that the pre- 
sents which I had brought from England should be dis- 
tributed to-day, that the new-born children should be 
christened, and that the negroes might take possession 
of my house, and amuse themselves till twelve at night. 
The effect of my prescription was magical ; two thirds of 
the sick were hale and hearty, at work in the field on 
Saturday morning, and to-day not a soul remained in the 
hospital except the four serious cases. 

The christening took place about four o’clock. Sully’s 
infant, which had been destined to perform a part on 
this occasion, had died in the hospital ; but this morning 
the father came to complain of his disappointment, and 
to beg leave to substitute a child by another wife, which 
had been born about two months before my arrival; and 
as the father is a very serviceable fellow, and the mother, 
besides having brought up three children of her own, 
had the additional merit of having reared an infant whose 
own mother had died in child-bed, I broke through the 
rule of only christening those myself who should be born 
since my coming to Jamaica, and granted his request. 
By good luck, the first child to be named was the off- 
spring of Minerva and Captain; so I told the parents that 
as it would be highly proper to call the boy after the 
greatest captain that the world could produce, he should 
be named Wellington; and that I hoped that he would 
grow up to serve me in Jumaica as well as the Duke of 
Wellington had served his massa, the King of England, 
in Europe. The Duke of Sully’s child I wanted to call 
Navarre; but the father -had brought over a free negro 
from Savannah la Mar to stand godfather, who was his 
Jidus Achates, by the name of Jolin Davies, and I found 
that he had set his heart upon calling the boy John Lewis, 
after his friend and myself; so John Lewis he was. 

There ought to have bsen a third child, born at seven 
months, whom the graundee had reared with great dith- 
culty, and dismissed, quite strong from the hospital ; the 
mother had taken great care of it till the tenth day, when 
she was entitled to an allowance of clothes, provisions, 
&c.; but no sooner had she received her reward, than on 
that very night she suffered the chil. to remain so long 
without food, while she went herself to dance on a neigh- 
bouring estate, that it was brought, in an exhausted state, 
back to the hospital; and, in spite of every care, it ex- 
pired within four and twenty hours after its return. 

The ceremony was performed with perfect gravity and 
propriety by all parties; I thought it as well to cut the 
reading part of it very short; but I read a couple of 
prayers, marked the foreheads of the children with the 
sign of the cross, and, instead of the concluding prayer, 
I substituted a wish, “that God would bless the children, 
and make them live to be as_good servants to me, as I 
prayed him to make me a kind massa to them ;” upon 
which all present very gravely made me their lowest 
bows and courtesies, and then gave me a loud huzza; so 
unusual a mode of approbation at a christening that it 
had nearly overturned my seriousness; and I made haste 
to serve out Madeira to the parents and assistants, that 
they might drink the healths of the new Christians and 
of each other. The mothers and the graundce were then 


called up to the table, and the enceinte ladies were ar- 
ranged behind them. 

I then gave the graundee and the mothers a dollar 
each, and told them, that for the future they might claim 
the same sum, in addition to their usual allowance of 
clothes and provisions, for every infant which should be 
brought to the overseer alive and well on the fourteenth 
day ; and I also gave each mother a present of a scarlet 
girdle with a silver medal in the centre, telling her al- 
ways to wear it on feasts and holidays, when it should 
entitle her to marks of peculiar respect and attention, 
such as being one of the first served, and receiving a 
larger portion than the rest; that the jirst fault which 
she might commit, should be forgiven on the production 
of this girdle ; and that when she should have any favour 
to ask, she should always put it round her waist, and be 
assured, that on seeing it, the overseer would allow the 
wearer to be entitled to particular indulgence. On every 
additional child, an additional medal is to be affixed to 
the belt, and precedence is to follow the greater number 
of medals. I expected that this notion of an order of 
honour would have been treated as completely fanciful 
and romantic; but to my great surprise, my manager 
told me, that “ he never knew a dollar better bestowed 
than the one which formed the medal of the girdle, and 
that he thought the institution likely to have a very good 
effect.” : 

Immediately after the christening the Eboe drums 
were produced, and in defiance of Sunday the negroes 


had the irreverence to be gay and happy, while the pre- 


sents were getting in order for distribution. All the 
men got jackets, the women seven yards of stuff each 
for petticoats, &c., and the children as much printed 
cotton as would make a couple of frocks. ‘The Creoles 
were delighted beyond measure.when some of the African 
male negroes exclaimed, “ ‘Tank, massa,” and made a 
low curtsey in the confusion of their gratitude. As they 
were all called to receive their presents alphabetically in 
pairs, some of the combinations were very amusing. We 
had Punch and Plato, Priam and Pam, Hemp and Her- 
cules, and Minerva and Moll come together. By twelve 
they dispersed, and I went to bed, as usual on these occa- 
sions, with a violent headach. 
: January 22. 

While I was at dinner a violent uproar was. heard be- 
low stairs. On enquiry, it proved to be Cubina, quarrel. 
ling with his niece Phillis (a good looking black girl 
employed about the house) about a broken pitcher ; and 
as her explanation did not appear satisfactory to him, he 
had thought proper to give her a few boxes on the ear. 
Upon hearing this, I read him such a lecture upon the 
baseness of a man’s striking a woman, and told him with 
so much severity that his heart must be a bad one to com- 
mit such an offence, that poor Cubina, having - never 
heard a harsh word from me before, scarcely knew whe- 
ther he stood upon his head or his heels. When he after- 
wards brought my coffee, he expressed his sorrow for 
having offended me, and begged my pardon in the most 
humble manner. .I told him, that to obtain mine, he 
must first obtain that of Phillis, and he immediately de- 
clared himself ready to make her any apology that I 
might dictate. So the girl was called in; and her uncle 
going up to her, “I am very sorry, Phillis,” said he, 
“that I gave way to high passion, and called you hard 
names, and struck you: which I ought not to have done 
while massa was in the house ;” (here J was going to in- 
terrupt him, but he was too clever not to perceive his 
blunder, and made haste to add) “nor if he had not 
been here, nor at all; so I hope you will have the kind- 
ness to forgive me this once, and I never will strike you 
again, and so I beg your pardon.” And he then put out 
his hand to her in the most frank and hearty manner 
imaginable; and on her accepting it, made her three or 
four of his very lowest and most graceful bows. I fur- 
nished him with a piece of money to give her as a peace- 
offering ; they left the room thoroughly reconciled, and 
in five minutes after they and the rest of the servants 
were all chattering, laughing, and singing together, in 
the most perfect harmony and good-humour. I suppose, 
if I had desired an upper servant in England to make 
the same submission, he would have preferred quitting 
my’service to doing what he would have called “ hum- 
bling himself to an inferior ;” or, if he had found himself 
compelled to give way, he would have been sulky with 
the girl, and found fault with every thing that she did in 
the house for a twelvemonth after. 

On the other hand, there are some choice ungrateful 
scoundrels among the negroes: on the night of their first 
dance, a couple of sheep disappeared from the pen, al- 
though they could not have been taken from want of 


distribution of fresh beef; and last night another ghee 

and a quantity of poultry followed them. Yesterday. 
too, a young rascal. of a boy called “Massa Jackey,” 
who is in the frequent lrabit of running away for months 
at a time, and whom I had distinguished from the clever. 
ness of his countenance and buffoonery of his manners 
came to beg my permission to go and purchase food with 
some money which I had just given him, “ because he 
was almost starving; his parents were dead, he had no 
provision-grounds, no allowance, and nobody ever gave 
him any thing.” Upon this I sent Cubina with the bo 

to the storekeeper, when it appeared that he had always 
received a regular allowance of provisions twice a week 

which he generally sold, as well as his clothes, at the 
Bay, for spirits; had received an additional portion only 
last Friday ; and, into the bargain, during the whole of 
that week had been fed from the house. What he could 
propose to himself by telling a lie which must be so soon 
detected, [ cannot conceive ; but I am assured, that un. 
less a negro has an interest in telling the truth, he always 
lies—in order to keep his tongue in practice. 

One species of flattery (or of Congo-saw, as we-call it 
here) amused me much this morning: an old woman 
who is in the hospital wanted to express her gratitude 
for some stewed fish which I had sent her for supper, 
and, instead of calling me “massa,” she always said— 
“ Tank him, my husband.” 

January 24, 

This was a day of perpetual occupation. I rose at six 
o'clock, and went down to the Bay to settle some busi. 
ness; on my return I visited the hospital while breakfast 
was getting ready ; and as soon as it was over, I went down 
to the negro-houses to hear the whole body of Eboes lodge 
a complaint against one of the book-keepers, and appvint 
a day for their being heard in his presence. On my te. 
turn to the house, I found two women belonging toa 
neighbouring estate, who came to complain of cruel 
treatment from their overseer, and to request me to in. 
form their trustee how ill they had been used, and see 
their injuries redressed. They said, that having beenill 
in the hospital, and ordered in the tield while they were 
still too weak to work, they had been flogged with much 
severity (though not beyond the limits of the law) ; and 
my head driver, who was less scrupulously delicate than 
myself as to ocular inspection of Juliet’s person (which 
Juliet, to do her justice, was perfectly ready to submit 
to in proof of her assertions), told me, that the woman 
had certainly suffered greatly; the other, whose name 
was Delia, was but just recovering from a miscarriage, 
and declared openly that the overseer’s conduct had been 
such, that nothing should have prevented her running 
away long ago if she could but have had the heart to 
abandon a child which she had on the estate. Both were 
poor feeble-looking creatures, and seemed very unfit 
subjects for any severe correction. I promised to write 
to their trustee ; and, as they were afraid of being pun- 
ished on their return home for having thrown themselves 
on my protection, I wrote a note to the overseer, request 
ing that the women might remain quite unmolested till 
the trustee’s arrival, which was daily expected ; and, 
with this note and a present of cocoa-fingers and salt 
fish, Delia and Juliet departed, apparently much com- 
forted. 

They were succeeded by no less a personage than 
Venus herself—a poor, little, sickly, timid soul, who had 
purchased her freedom from my father by substituting 
in her place a fine stout black wench, who, being Ve- 
nus’s locum tenens, was, by courtesy, called Venus to, 
though her right name was “ Big Joan;” but, by some 
neglect of the then attorney, Venus had never received 
any title, and she now came to beg “ massa so good as 
give paper ;” otherwise she was_still, to all intents and 
purposes, my slave, and I might still have compelled her 
to work, although, at the same time, her substitute was 
on the estate. Of course, I promised the paper required, 
and engaged to act the part of a second Vulcan by re- 
leasing Venus from my chains: but the paper was not 
the only thing that Venus wanted; she also wanted @ 
petticoat! She told me, that when the presents were 
distributed on Sunday, the petticoat, which she would 
otherwise have had, was, of course, “ given to the other 
Venus ;” and though, to be sure, she was free now, yet, 
“when she belonged to massa, she had always work 
for him well,” and “she was quite as glad to see massa 
as the other Venus,” arfd, therefore, “ ought to have 
quite as much petticoat.” I tried to convince her, that 
for Venus to wear a petticoat of blue durant, or, i 
any petticoat at all, would be quite unclassical: the 
dess of beauty stuck to her point, and finally carried of 
the petticoat. 








food, as on that very morning there had been an ample 


Venus had scarcely evacuated the premises, when het 
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Jace was occupicd by the minister of Savannah la Mar, 
with proposals fur instructing the negroes in religion ; 
and the minister, in his turn, was replaced by one of the 
Sunday-night thieves, who had been caught while in the 
actual possession of one of my sheep and a great turkey- 
cock; and, to make the matter worse, the depredator’s 
name was Hercules! Hercules, whom Virgil states to 


" have exercised so much séverity on Cacus, when his own 


oxen were stolen, was taken up himself for stealing my 
sheep in Jamaica! ‘The demi-god had nothing to say in 
his excuse: he had just received a large allowance of 
beef:—therefore, hunger had no share in his transgres- 
sion; and the committing the offence during the very 
time that I was giving the negroes a festival, rendered 
his ingratitude the more flagrant. 

I perfectly well understood that the man was sent to 
me by my agent, in order to show the absolute necessity 
of sometimes employing the cart-whip, and to see 
whether I would suffer the fellow to escape unpunished. 
But, as this was the first offender who had been brought 
before me, I took that for a pretext to absolve him: so I 
lectured him for half an hour with great severity, swore 
that on the very next offence I would order him to be 
sold; and that if he would not do his fair proportion of 
work without being lashed, he should be sent to work 
somewhere else: for I would suffer no such worthless 
fellows on my estate, and would not be at the expense of 
acart-whip to correct him. He promised most earnestly 
to behave better in future, and Hercules was suffered to 
depart: but Iam told that no good can be expected of 
him; that he is perpetually running away ; and that he 
had been absent fur five weeks together before my arri- 
val, and only returned home upon hearing that there was 
a distribution_of beef, ram, and jackets going forward ; 
in retarn for all which he stole my sheep and my poor 
great turkey-cock. 

But now came the most puzzling business of the day. 
About four years ago, two Eboes, called Pickle and Ed- 
ward, were rivals, after being intimate friends: Pickle 
(who is an excellent faithful negro, but not very-wise) 
was the successful candidate; and, of course, the friend- 
ship was interrupted, till Edward married the sister of 
the dispated fair one. From this time the brothers-in- 
law lived in perfect harmony together; but, during the 
first. festival given on my arrival, Pickle’s house was 
broken open, and robbed of all his clothes, &c. The 
thief was sought for, but in vain. On Monday last I 
found Pickle in the hospital, complaining of a pain in his 


‘side: and the blood, which had been taken from him, 


gave reason to apprehend a pleurisy arising from cold; 
but, as the disorder had been taken in its earliest stage, 


‘nothing dangerous was expected. The fever abated; the 


medicines performed their offices properly; still the 
man’s spirits and strength appeared to decline, and he 
persisted in saying that he was not better, and should 
never do well. At length, to-day he got out of his sick 
bed, came to the house, attended by the whole body of 
drivers, and accused his brother-in-law of having been the 
stealer of his goods. I asked, “ Had Edward been seen 
near his house? Had any of his effects been seen in 
Edward’s possession? Did Edward refuse to suffer his 
hut to. be searched?” No. Edward, who was present, 
pressed for the most strict scrutiny, and asserted his 
perfect ignorance; nor could the accuser advance any 
gtounds for the charge, except his belief of Edward’s 
guilt. “Why did he think so?” After much beating 
about the bush, at length out came the real causa doloris 
—“Edward had Obeahed him!” He had accused Ed- 
ward of breaking open his house. and had begged him to 
help him to his goods again; and “ Edward had gone at 
midnight into the bush” (i. e. the wood), and “had 
gathered the plant whangra, which he had boiled in an 
Iron pot, by a fire of leaves, over which he went puff, 
puffic!” and said the sautee, sautee; and then had cut 
the whangra root into four pieces, three to bury at the 
plantation gates, and one to burn; and to each of these 
three pieces he gave the name of a Christian, one of 
which was Daniel; and Edward had said, that this 
would help him to find his goods ; but instead of that, he 
had immediately felt this pain in his side, and therefore 
he was sure that, instead of using Obeah to find his 
goods, Edward had used it to kill himself. ‘ And were 
these all his reasons?” I enquired. “No; when he 
married, Edward was very angry at the loss of his mis- 
tress, and had said that they never would live well and 
happily together ; and they never Aad lived happily and 
well together.” 

This last argument quite got the better of my gravity. 
By parity of reasoning, [ thought that almost every mar- 
ried couple in Great Britain must be under the influence 


folly and injustice, especially as the person accused was 
the identical man who had detected the Obeah priest 
harboured in one of my negro huts last year, had seized 
him with his own hands, and delivered him up to my 
agent, who had prosecuted and transported him. It 
was, therefore, improbable in the highest degree, that he 
should be an Obeah man himself; and all the bystanders, 
black and white, joined me in ridiculing Pickle for com- 
plaints so improbable and childish. But anger, argument, 
and irony, were all ineffectual I offered to christen him, 
and expel black Obeah by white, but in vain; the fellow 
persisted in saying, that “he had a pain in his side, and, 
therefore, Edward must have given it to him;” and he 
went back to the hospital, shaking his head all the way, 
sullen and unconvinced. He is a young strong negro, 
perfectly well disposed, and doing his due portion of 
work willingly ; and it will be truly provoking to lose 
him by the influence of this foolish prejudice. 
January 25. 

I sent for Edward, had him alone with me for above 
two hours, and pressed him most earnestly to confide in 
me. I gave him a dollar to convince him of my good- 
will towards him; assured him that whatever he might 
tell me should remain a secret between us; said, that I 
was certain of his not having used any poison, or done 
any thing really mischievous; but as I suspected him of 
having played some monkey-tricks or other, which, how- 
ever harmless in themselves, had evidently operated dan- 
gerously upon Pickle’s imagination, I begged him to tell 
me precisely what had passed, in order that I might 
counteract its baleful effects. In reply, Edward swore 
to me most solemnly, “ by the great God Almighty, who 
lives above the clouds,” that he never had used any such 
practices: that he had never gone into the wocd to gather 
whangra; and that he had considered Pickle, from the 
moment of his own marriage, as his brother, and had 
always, till then, loved him as such. His eyes filled 
with tears while he protested that he should be as sorry 
for Pickle’s death as if it were himself; and he com- 
plained bitterly of having the ill name of an Obeah man 
given to him, which made him feared and shunned by 
his companions, and entirely without cause. But he 
said that he was certain that Pickle would never have 
suspected him of such a crime, if a third person had not 
put it into his head. There is a negro on my estate 
called Adam, who has been long and strongly suspected 
of having connections with Obeah men. When Edward 
was quite young, he was under this fellow’s superintend- 
ence, and he now assured me, that Adam had not only 
endeavoured to draw him into similar practices, but had 
even pressed him very earnestly to lay a magical egg 
under the door of a book- keeper whose conduct had been 
obnoxious. Edward had positively refused: from that 
moment his superintendent, from being his protector, 
had become his enemy, had shown him spite upon every 
occasion; and ke it was, he had no doubt, who, for the 
purpose of injuring him, had put this foolish notion into 
Pickle’s head. 

Upon enquiry it appeared, that on the very morning 
succeeding Pickle’s entering the hospital, this suspected 
man had gone there also, on pretence of sickness, and 
had remained there to watch the invalid; although it 
was so evident that nothing was the matter with him, 
that the doctor had frequently ordered him to the field, 
but the man had always found means for evading the 
order. The first thing that we now did was to turn him 
out of the sick-house, neck and heels; I then took Ed- 
ward with me to Pickle’s bedside, where the former told 
his brother-in-law, that if he had ever done any thing to 
offend him, he heartily begged his pardon; that he 
swore by the Almighty God that he had never been in 
the bush to hurt him, nor any where else; on the con- 
trary, that he had always loved him, and wished him 
well; and that he now begged him to be friends with 
him again, to forget and forgive all former quarrels, and 
to accept the hand which he offered him in all sincerity. 
The sick man also confessed, that he had always loved 
Edward as his brother, had “ eaten and drunk with him 
for many years with perfect good-will,” and that it was 
his ingratitude for such affection which vexed him more 
than any thing. On this I told.him, that I insisted upon 
their being good friends for the future, and that I should 
never hear the word Obeah, or any such nonsense, men- 
tioned on my estate, on pain of my extreme displeasure. 
I promised that, as soon as Pickle should be quite re- 
covered, I would buy for him exactly a set of such things 
as had been stolen from him; that Edward should bring 
them to his house, to show that he had rather give him 
things than take them away; and I then desired to see 
them shake hands. ‘They did so, with much apparent 





of Obeah! I endeavoured to convince the fellow of his 


cordiality ; Edward then went back to his work; and 


this evening, when I sent him a dish from my table, 
Pickle desired the servant to tell me, that he had hardly 
any fever, and felt “ quite so so,” which, in the negro 
dialect, means “ a great deal better.” I begin, therefore, 
to hope that we shall save the foolish fellow’s life at last, 
which, at one time, appeared to be in great jeopardy. 

‘There was a great dinner and ball for the whole coun. 
ty given to-day at Montego Bay, to which I was invited; 
but I begged leave to decline this and all other invita- 
tions, being determined to give up my whole time to my 
negroes during my stay in Jamaica. 

January 26, 

Every morning my agent regales me with some fresh 
instance of insubordination: he says nothing plainly, but 
shakes his head, and evidently gives me to understand, 
that the estate cannot be governed properly without the 
cart-whip. It seems that this morning, the women, one 
and all, refused to carry away the (rash (which is one of 
the easiest tasks that can be set), and that without the 
slightest pretence: in consequence, the mill was obliged 
to be stopped; and when the driver. on that station in- 
sisted on their doing their duty, a little fierce young 
devil of a Miss Whaunica flew at his throat, and en- 
deavoured to strangle him: the agent was obliged to be 
called in, and at length this petticoat rebellion was 
subdued, and every thing went on as usual. I have, in 
consequence, assured the women, that since they will 
not be managed by fair treatment, I must have recourse 
to other measures; and that, if any similar instance of 
misconduct should take place, I was determined, on my 
return from Kingston, to sell the most refractory, ship 
myself immediately for England, and never return to 
them and Jamaica more. This threat, at the time, 
seemed to produce a great effect ; all hands were clasped, 
and all voices were raised, imploring me not to leave 
them, and assuring me, that in future they would do 
their work quietly and willingly. But whether the im- 
pression will last beyond ‘the immediate moment is a 
point greatly to be doubted. 

January 27, 

Another morning, with the mill stopped, no liquor in 
the boiling-house, and no work done. The driver brought 
the most obstinate and insolent of the women to be lec- 
tured by me; and I bounced and stormed for half an 
hour with all my might and main, especially at Whaunica, 
whose ingratitude was peculiar; as she is the wife of 
Edward, the Eboe, whom I had been protecting against 
the charge of theft and Obeahism, and had shown him 
more than usual kindness. They, at last, appeared to be 
very penitent and ashamed of themselves, and engaged 
never to behave ill again, if I would but forgive them 
this present fault ; Whaunica, in particular, assuring me 
very earnestly, that 1 never should have cause to accuse 
her of “bad manners” again; for, in negro dialect, in- 
gratitude is always called “ bad manners.” My agent 
declares, that they never conducted themselves so ill be- 
fore; that they worked cheerfully and properly till my 
arrival; but now they think that 1 shall protect them 
against all punishment, and have made regularly ten 
hogsheads of sugar a week less than they did before my 
coming upon the estate. This is the more provoking, as, 
by delaying the conclusion of the crop, the latter part of 
it may be driven into the rainy season, and then the 
labour is infinitely: more severe both for the slaves and the 
cattle, and more detrimental to their health. 

The minister of Savannah la Mar has shown me a 
plan for the religious instruction of the negroes, which 
was sent to him by the ecclesiastical commissaries at 
Kingston. It consisted but of two points: against the 
first (which recommended the slaves being ordered to go 
to church on a Sunday) I positively declared myself. 
Sunday is now the absolute property of the negroes for 
their relaxation, as Saturday is for the cultivation of 
their grounds ; and I will not suffer a single hour of it to 
be taken from them for any purpose whatever. If my 
slaves choose to go to church on Sundays, so much the 
better; but not one of them shall be ordered to do one 
earthly thing on Sundays, but that which he chooses 
himself. ‘The second article recommended occasional 
pastoral visits of the minister to the different estates; 
and in this respect I promised to give him every facility 
—although I greatly doubt any good effect being pro 
duced by a few short visits, at considerable intervals, on 
the minds of ignorant ‘creatures, to whom no palpuble 
and immediate benefit is offered. It appears, indeed, to 
me, that the only means of giving the negroes morality 
and religion must be through the medium of education, 
and their being induced to read such books in the mini- 
ster’s absence as may recall to their thoughts what they 
have heard from him; otherwise, he may talk for an 





hour, and they will have understood but Jittle—and re- 
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member nothing. There is not a single negro among 
my whole three hundred who can read a line; and what 
I suppose to be wanted on West-Indian estates is not an 
importation of missionaries, but of schoolmasters on Dr. 
Bell’s plan, if it could by any means be introduced here 
with effect. However, in the mean while I told the 
minister, that I was perfectly well inclined to have every 
measure tried that might enlighten the minds of the 
negroes, provided it did not interfere with their own 
hours of leisure, and were not compulsory. I mentioned 
to him a plan for commencing his instructions under the 
most favourable auspices, of which he seemed to ap- 
prove ; and he has promised to make occasional visits on 
my estate during my absence, which may do good and 
can do no harm; and, even should it fail to make the 
negroes religious, will, at least, add another humane in- 
spector to my list. Soon after the minister’s departure, 
John Fuller came to repair one of the windows. Now 
John is in great disgrace with me in one respect. In- 
stead of having a wife on the estate, he keeps one at the 
Bay, so that his children will not belong to me. Phillis, 
too, who formerly lived with John, says, that she parted 
with him, because he threw away all his money upon the 
Bay girls; though John asserts that the cause of separa- 
tion was his catching the false Phillis coming out of one 
of the book-keepers’ bedrooms. 

However, it is certain, that now his connections are 
all at the Bay; and I have assured him, that if he does 
not provide himseif with a wife at Cornwall, before my 
return from Kingston, I will put him up to auction, and 
call the girls together to bid for him, one offering half a 
dozen yams, and another a bit of salt fish ; and the high- 
est bidder shall carry him off as her property. But to- 
day, as he came into the room just as the minister left 
it, I told him that Dr. Pope was coming to give the 
negroes some instruction ; and that he had left part of a 
catechism for him, which he was to get by heart against 
his next visit. John promised to study it diligently, and 
went off to get it read to him by one of the book-keepers. 
Several of his companions came to hear it from curiosity, 
and the buok-keeper read aloud :— 


“ John Fuller is gone to the Bay, boys, 
On the girls to spend his cash ; 
And when John Fuller comes home, boys, 
John Fuller deserves the lash.” 


So John went away shaking his head, and saying, 
“ Massa had told him, that the minister had left that 
paper to make him a better Christian. But he was cer- 
tain that the minister had nothing to do with that, and 
that massa had made it all himself about the Bay girls.” 

January 28. (Sunday.) 

I shall have enough to do in Jamaica if I accept all 
the offices that are pressed upon me. A large body of, 
negroes, from a neighbouring estate, came over to Corn- 
wall this morning, to complain of hard treatment, in 
various ways, from their overseer and drivers, and re- 
questing me to represent their injuries to their trustee 
here, and their proprietor in England. The charges 
were so strong, that I am certain that they must be fic- 
titious; however, I listened to their story with patience ; 
promised that the trustee (whom I was to see in a few. 
days) should know their complaint;—and they went 
away apparently satisfied. Then came a runaway negro, 
who wanted to return home, and requested me to write 
a few lines to his master, to save him from the lash. 
He was succeeded by a poor creature named Bessie, 
who, although still a young woman, is dispensed with 
from labour, on account of being afflicted with the cocoa- 
bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases. It shows 
itself in large blotches and swellings, and which general- 
ly, by degrees, moulder away the joints of the toes and 
fingers, till they rot and drop off; sometimes as much 
as half a foot will go at once. As the disease is commu- 
nicable by contact, the person so afflicted is necessarily 
shunned by society ; and this poor woman, who is mar- 
ried to John Fuller, one of the best young men on the 
estate, and by whom she has had four children (although 
they are all dead), has for some time been obliged to live 
separated from him, lest he should be destroyed by con- 
tracting the same complaint. She now came to tell me, 
that she wanted a blanket, “ for that the cold killed her 
of nights ;” cold being that which negroes dislike most, 
and from which most of thcir illnesses arise. Of course 
she got her blanket; then she said, that she wanted me- 
dicine for her complaint. “Had not the doctor seen 
her?” “Oh, yes! Dr. Goodwin; but the white doctor 
could do her no good. She wanted to go to a black 
doctor, named Ormond, who belonged to a neighbouring 
gentleman.” I told her, that if this black doctor under- 
stood her particular disease better than others, certainly 


she should go to him; but that if he pretended to cure 
her by charms or spells, or any thing but medicine, I 
should desire his master to cure the black doctor by giv- 
ing him the punishment proper for such an impostor. 
Upon this Bessie burst into tears, and said “ that Ormond 
was not an Obeah man, and that she had suffered too 
much by Obeah men to wish to have any more to do with 
them. She had made Adam her enemy by betraying 
him, when he had attempted to poison the fermer attor- 
ney; he had then cursed her, and wished that she might 
never be hearty again: and from that very time her 
complaint had declared itself; and her poor pickaninies 
had all died away, one after another ; and she was sure 
that it was Adam who had done all this mischief by 
Obeah.” Upon this, I put myself in a great rage, and 
asked her “ how she could believe that God would suffer 
a low wicked fellow like Adam to make gocd people die, 
merely because he wished them dead?” “She did not 
know; she knew nothing about God; had never heard 
of any such Being, nor of any other world.” I told her, 
that God was a great personage, “who lived up yonder 
above the blue, in a place full of pleasures and free from 
pains, where Adam and wicked people could not come ; 
that her pickaninies were not dead for ever, but were 
only gone up to live with God, who was good, and would 
take care of them for her; and that if she were good, 
when she died, she too would go up to God above the 
blue, and see all her four pickaninies again.” The idea 
seemed so new and so agreeable to the poor creature, that 
she clapped her hands together, and began laughing for 
joy; so I said to her every thing that I could imagine 
likely to remove her prejudice; told her that I should 
make it a crime even so much as to mention the word 
Obeah on the estate; and that, if any negro from that 
time forward should be proved to have accused another 
of Obeahing him, or of telling another that he had been 
Obeahed, he should forfeit his share of the next present 
of salt-fish, which I meant soon to distribute among the 
slaves, and should never receive any favour from me in 
future; so I gave Bessie a piece of money, and she 
seemed to go away in better spirits than she came. 

This Adam, of whom she complained, is a most dan- 
gerous fellew, and the terror of all his companions, with 
whom he lives in a constant state of warfare. He isa 
Creole, born on my own property, and has several sis- 
ters, who have obtained their freedom, and are in every 
respect creditable and praiseworthy ; and to one of whom 
I consider myself as particularly indebted, as she was 
the means of saving poor Richare’s life, when the tyranny 
of the overseer had brought him almost to the brink of 
the grave. But this brother is in every thing the very 
reverse of his sisters : there is no doubt of his having (as 
Bessie stated) infused poison into the water-jars through 
spite against the late superintendent. It was this same 
fellow whom Edward suspected of having put into his 
brother-in-law’s head the idea of his having been bewitch- 
ed; and it was also in his hut that the old Obeah man 
was found concealed, whoin my attorney seized and 
transported last year. He is, unfortunately, clever and 
plausible ; and I am told that the mischief which he has 
already done, by working upon the folly and supersti- 
tion of his fellows, is incalculable; yet I cannot get rid 
of him: the law will not suffer any negro to be shipped 
off the island, until he shall haye been convicted of 
felony at the sessions; I cannot sell him, for nobody 
would buy him, nor even acceyt him, if I would offer 
them so dangerous a present ; if he were to go away, the 
law would seize him, and bring him back to me, and I 
should be obliged to pay heavily for his re-taking and 
his maintenance in the workhouse. In short, I know 
not what I can do with him, except indeed make a Chris- 
tian of him! This might induce the negroes to believe, 
that he had lost his infernal power by the superior vir- 
tue of the holy water; but, perhaps he may refuse to 
be christened. However, 1 will at least ask him the 
question ; and if he consents, I will send him-—and a 
couple of dollars—to the clergyman—for he shall not 
have so great a distinction as baptism from massa’s own 
hand—and sce what effect “ white Obeah” will have in 
removing the terrors of this professor of the black. 

As to my sick Obeah patient, Pickle, from the mo- 
ment of his reconciliation with his brother-in-law he 
began to mend, and has recovered with wonderful ra- 
pidity: the fellow seems really grateful for the pains 
which I have taken about him ; and our difficulty now is 
to prevent his fancying himself too soon able to quit the 
hospital, so eager is he to return “to work for massa.” 

There are certainly many excellent qualities in the 
negro character ; their worst faults appear to be this 
prejudice respecting Obeah, and the facility with which 
they are frequently induced to poison to the right hand 








and to the left. A neighbouring gentleman, as I hear 
has now three negroes in prison, all domestics, and one 
of them grown gray in his service, for poisoning him 
with corrosive sublimate ; his brother was actually kill. 
ed by similar means; yet I am assured that both of them 
were reckoned men of great humanity. Another agent, 
who appears to be in high favour with the negroes whom 
he now governs, was obliged to quit an estate, from the 
frequent attempts to poison him; and a person against 
whom there is no sort of charge alleged for tyranny, after 
being brought to the doors of death by a cup of coffee, 
only escaped a second time by his civility, in giving the 
beverage, prepared for himself, to two young book-kcepers, 
to both of whom it proved fatal. It, indeed, came out, 
afterwards, that this crime was also effected by the abomi. 
nable belief in Obeah: the woman, who mixed tho 
draught, had no idea of its being poison; but she had re. 
ceived the deleterious ingredients from an Obeah man, 
as “ a charm to make her massa good to her ;” by which 
the negroes mean, the compelling a person to give another 
every thing for which that other may ask him. 

Next to this vile trick of poisoning people (arising, 
doubtless, in a great measure, from their total want of 
religion, and their ignorayce of a future state, which 
makes them dread no punishment hereafter for them. 
selves, and look with but little respect on human life in 
others,) the greatest drawback upon one’s comfort ina 
Jamaica existence seems to me to be the being obliged 
to live perpetually in public. Certainly, if a man was 
desirous of leading a life of vice here, he must have set 
himself totally above shame, for he may depend upon 
every thing done by him being seen and known. The 
houses are absolutely transparent; the walls are nothing 
but windows—and all the doors stand wide open. No 
servants are in waiting to announce arrivals: visiters, 
negroes, dogs, cats, poultry, al] walk in and out, and up 
and down your living-rooms, without the slightest cere. 
mony. 

January 29. 

I find that Bessie’s black doctor is really nothing 
more than a professor of medicine as to this particular 
disease ; and I have ordered her to be sent to him in the 
mountains immediately. Several gentlemen in the county 
dined with me to-day, and when they left me, one of the 
carriages contrived to get overturned, and the riglit 
shoulder of one of the gentlemen was dislocated. Luckily, 
it happened close to the house; and as the physician 
who attends my estate had dined with me also, a boy, on 
a mule, was despatched after him with all haste. He was 
soon with us, the bone was replaced with perfect ease, 
and this morning the patient left me with every prospect 
of finding no bad effects whatever from his accident. 

We had at dinner a land tortoise and a barbecued pig, 
two of the best and richest dishes that I ever tasted;— 
the latter, in particular—which was dressed in the true 
maroon fashion, being placed on a barbecue (a frame of 
wicker-work, through whose interstices the steam can 
ascend,) filled with peppers and spices of the highest fla. 
vour, wrapt in plantain leaves, and then buried in a hole 
filled with hot stones, by whose vapour it is baked, no 
particle of the juice being thus suffered to evaporate. | 
have eaten several other good Jamaica dishes, but none 
so excellent as this, a large portion of which was trans. 
ferred to the most infirm patients in the hospital. Per. 
haps an English physician would have felt every bair of 
his wig bristle upon his head with astonishment, at heat. 
ing me ask, this morning, a woman in a fever, how her 
bark and her barbecued pig had agrced with her, But, 
with negroes, I find that feeding the sick upon stewed 
fish and pork, highly seasoned, produces the very best 
effects possible. 

Some of the fruits here are excellent, such as shad- 
docks, oranges, granadelloes, forbidden fruit ; and ‘one 
between an orange and a lemon, called “the grape oF 
cluster fruit,” appears to me quite delicious, For 
vegetables, I cannot say so much, yams, plantains, cocoa 
poyers, yam-poys, bananas, &c. look and taste all 8 
much alike, that I scarcely know one from the other; 
they are all something between bread and _ potatoes, not 
so good as either, and I am quite tired of them all. The 
Lima bean is said to be more like a pea than a bean, 
whatever it be like, it appeared to me very indifferent, 
As to peas themselves, nothing can be worse. 
achie fruit is a kind of vegetable, which generally is 
in butter; many people, I am told, are fond of it, but! 
could find no merit in it. The palm-tree (or abba, asit 
is called here) produces a long scarlet or reddish brown 
cone, which separates into beads, each of which contains 
a roasting nut surrounded by a kind of stringy hu 1 
which, being boiled in salt and water, upon being chew 


has a taste of artichoke, but the consistence is very disa- 
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ble. The only native vegetable, which I like much, 

js the ochra, which tastes like asparagus, though not with 
nite so delicate a flavour. : 

As to fish, the variety is endless; but I think it rather 
consists in variety of names than of flavour. From this, 
however, I must except the Silk-Fish and Mud-Fish, and 
above all, the Mountain-Mullet, which is almost the best 
fish that I ever tasted. All the shell-fish that I have met 
with as yet, have been excellent; the oysters have not 
come in my way, but I am told that they are not only 

rand insipid, but frequently are so poisonous that I 
had better not venture upon them; and so ands this chap- 
ter of the “ Almanach des Gourmands” for Jamaica. 

January 30. 

There were above twenty ladies literally at my feet 
this morning. I went down to the negro village to speak 
to Bessie about going to her black doctor ; and all the 
refractory females of last week heard of my being there, 
and came in a body to promise better conduct for the 
future, and implore me not to go away. ‘The sight of 
my carriage getting ready to take me to Kingston, and 
the arrival off post-horses, had alarmed them with the 
jdea that I was really going to put my threats into exe- 
cution of leaving them for ever. ‘They had artfully 
enough prevailed on the wife of Clifford (the driver 
whom Whaunica had collared) to be their spokes-woman ; 
and they begged, and lifted up their folded hands, and 
cried, and fell on the ground, and kissed my feet—and, 
inshort, acted their part so well, that they almost made 
me act mine to perfection, and fall to blubbering. I 
told them that I certainly should go to Kingston on 
Thursday ; but if [ had good accounts of them during 
my absence, I should return in a few days ;—if, on the 
contrary, the idle negroes continued to refuse to work 
without compulsion, then, in justice to the good ones (who 
last week were obliged to do more than their share,) 
those punishments, which I had stopped, must be re- 
sumed ;—but that, as Cornwall would be unsupportable 
to me, if I could not live there without hearing the crack 
of the abominable cart-whip all day long, I would not 
return to it, but ship myself off for England, and never 
visit them or Jamaica any more. And then I talked 
very sternly and positively about “ punishments” and 
“making bad negroes do their work properly,” and 
every third word was the cart-whip, till I almost fancied 
myself the princess in the “ Fairy Tale,” who never 
opened her mouth, but out came two toads and three 

of serpents. However, to sweeten my oration a 
little at the end, I told them, that, “having enquired 
closely into the characters of the present book-keepers, I 
had found no charge against any of them except one, 
who was accused of having occasionally struck a negro, 
ofusing bad language to them, and of being a hasty pas- 
sionate man, though in other respects very serviceable to 
the estate. But although these faults were but trifling, 
and some of them not proved, so determined was I to 
show that I would suffer no white person on the estate 
who maltreated the negroes, either by word or decd, that 
Thad determined to make an example of him for the 
warning of the rest ; and accordingly had dismissed him 
this morning.” . 

The man in question (by his own account) had made 
himself obnoxious to them; and on hearing of his dis- 
charge, they, one and all, sprawled upon the ground in 
sich a rapture of joy and gratitude, that now I may 
safely say with Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “I was adored 
once ! 

The book-keeper had denied positively the charge of 
striking the negroes, and ascribed it to the revenge of 
the Eboe Edward, whom he had detected in cutting out 
part of a boiling-house window, in order that he might 
pass out stolen sugar unperceived ; for, to do the negroes 
Justice, it is a doubt whether they are the greatest thieves 
or liars, and the quantity of sugar which they purloin 
during the crop, and dispose of at the Bay for a mere 
trifle, is enormous. However, whether the charge of 
striking were true or not, it was sufficiently proved that 

is book-keeper was a passionate man, and he said him. 
self, “that the negroes had conceived a spite against 
him,” which alone were reasons enough for removing 
him, Indeed, I had the less scruple, from the slight na- 
ture of his offence making it easy for him to find another 
situation; and I have besides desired him to stay out 

Is quarter on the estate, and then receive a double 
on going away, which will free him from any 
charge of having been dismissed disgracefully. 
January 31. 

I went to enquire after my petitioners, Juliet and Delia, 
and had the satisfaction to find that the trustee had en- 
quired into their complaint; and, as it appeared not to be 
entirely unfounded, he had done every thing that was 


right and necessary. Aberdeen, too, the runaway cooper, 
who had applied to me to obtain his pardon, had been 
suffered to return to his work unpunished ; and as it had 
been found that his flight had in a great measure been 
occasioned by his being in a bad state of health, which 
rendered him apprehensive of being put to labour beyond 
his strength, he had been permitted to select his own 
occupation, which, of course, was the easiest one in his 
trade. But I found it a more difficult matter to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of the charges brought to me on 
Sunday last: the books positively contradicted them, but 
the register might have been falsely kept; and as the 
negroes persisted most positively in their complaint 
against the overseer (particularly as to his having cur- 
tailed them of the legal allowance of time for their meals, 
and the cultivation of their own grounds) with the con- 
currence of the trustee, I wrote to the magistrates of the 
county, desiring that they would summon the negroes in 
question before a council of protection, and examine into 
the injuries of which they had complained to me. 
Fesrvary 1. (Thursday.) 

I left Cornwall for Spanish Town at six in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by a young naval officer, the son of 
my next neighbour, Mr. Hill of Amity, who not only 
was good enough to lend me a kittereen, with a canopy, 
to perform my journey, but his son to be my cicerone on 
my tour. The road wound through mountain passes, or 
else on a shelf of rock so narrow—though without the 
slightest danger—that one of the wheels was frequently 
in the sea, while my other side was fenced by a line of 
bold “broken cliffs, clothed with trees completely from 
their brows down to the very edge of the water. Between 
eight and nine we reached a solitary tavern, called Blue- 
fields, where the horses rested for a couple of hours. It had 
a very pretty garden on the sea-shore, which contained 
a picturesque cottage, exactly resembling an ornamental 
hermitage; and leaning against one of the pillars of its 
porch we found a young girl, who exactly answered 
George Colman’s description of Yarico, “ quite brown, 
but extremely genteel, like a Wedgewood teapot.” She 
told us that she was a Spanish creole, who had fled with 
her mother from the disputes between the royalists and 
independents in the island of Old Providence ; and the 
owner of the tavern being a relation of her mother, he 
had permitted the fugitives to establish themselves in 
his garden-cottage, till the troubles of their own country 
should be over. She talked perfectly good English, for 
she said that there were many of that nation established 
in Providence. Her name was Antonietta. ‘Her figure 
was light and elegant; her black eyes mild and bright; 
her countenance intelligent and good-humoured ; and her 
teeth beautiful to perfection: altogether, Antonietta was 
by far the handsomest creole that I have ever seen. 

From Blue-fields we proceeded at once to Lakovia (a 
small village,) a stage of thirty miles. Here we found a 
relay of horses, which conveyed us by seven o’clock to 
“the Gutturs;” a house belonging to thé proprictor of 
the post-horses, and which is situated at the very foot of 
the tremendous May-day Mountains. The house is an 
excellent one, and we found good beds, eatables, and, in 
short, every thing that travellers could wish. The dis- 
tance from Lakovia to “ the Gutturs” is sixtecn miles. 

Feprvuary 2. 

Yesterday the only very striking point of view (al- 
though the whole of the road was picturesque) was “ the 
Cove,” situated between Blue-fields and Lakovia, and 
which resembled the most beautiful of the views of coves 
to be found in “ Cook's Voyages ;” but our journey to-day 
was a succession of beautiful scenes, from beginning to 
end. Instantly on leaving “the Gutturs,” we began to 
ascend the May-day Mountains, and it was not till 
travelling for five and twenty miles, that we found our- 
selves at the foot of them on the other side, at a place 
called Wiliiamsfield, about twelve miles from the toll- 
house, where we rested for the night. To be sure, the 
road was so rough, that it was enough to make one envy 
the Mahometan women, who, having no souls at all, 
could not possibly have them jolted out of their bodies ; 
but the beauty of the scenery amply rewarded us for our 
bruised sides and battered backs. ‘The road was, for the 
most part, bounded by lofty rocks on one side, and a 
deep precipice on the other, and bordered with a profu- 
sion of noble trees and flowering shrubs in great variety. 
In particular, I was struck with the picturesque appear- 
ance of some wild fig-trees of singular size and beauty. 
Although there were only two of us, besides servants, 
we found it necessary to employ seven horses and a 
couple of mules; and, as our cavalcade wound along 
through the mountains, the Spanish look of our sumpter- 
mules, and of our kittereens (which are precisely the 





vehicle in which Gil Blas is always represented when 





travelling with Scipio towards Lirias) gave us quite the 
appearance of a caravan; nor should I have been greatly 
surprised to see a trap-door open in the middle of the 
road, and Captain Rolando’s whiskers make their appear- 
ance. Every one spoke to me with contempt of this 
south road, in respect of beauty, when compared with 
the north; however, it certainly seemed to me more 
beautiful than any road which I have ever travelled as yet. 
Fesruary 3. 

A stage of twenty miles brought us to Old Harbour, 
and, passing through the Dry River, twelve more landed 
us at Spanish Town, otherwise called St. Jago de la Vega, 
and the seat of government in Jamaica, although King- 
ston is much larger and more populous, and must be 
considered as the principal town. We found very clean 
and comfortable lodgings at Miss Cole’s. Spanish Town 
has no recommendations whatever ; the houses are mostly 
built of wood : the streets are very irregular and narrow ; 
every alternate building is in a ruinous state, and the 
whole place wears an air of gloom and melancholy. The 
government house is a large clumsy-looking brick build- 
ing, with a portico the stucco of which has suffered by 
the weather, and it can advance no pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty. On one side of the square in which it 
stands there is a small temple protecting a statue of Lord 
Rodney, executed by Bacon: some of the bas-reliefs on 
the pedestal appeared to me very good; but the old admi- 
ral is most absurdly dressed in the habit of a Roman 
general, and furnished out with buskins and a truncheon. 
The temple itself is quite in opposition to good taste, 
with very low arches, surmounted by heavy bas-reliefs 
out of all proportion. 

Fesrvary 4. (Sunday.) 

We breakfasted with the chief justice, who is my re- 
lation, and of my own name, and then went to the church, 
which is a very handsome one ; the walls lined with fine 
mahogany, and ornamented with many monuments of 
white marble, in memory of the former governors and 
other principal inhabitants. It seems that my ancestors, 
on both sides, have always had a taste for being well 
lodged after their decease ; for, on admiring one of these 
tombs, it proved to be that of my maternal grandfather ; 
but still this was not to be compared for a moment with 
my mausoleum at Cornwall. After church I went home 
with the rector, who is one of the ecclesiastical comm- 
saries, and had a long conversation with him respecting 
a plan which is in agitation for giving the negroes some- 
thing of a religious education. We afterwards dined with 
the member for Westmoreland ; and as every body in Ja- 
maica is on foot by six in the morning, at ten in the even- 
ing we were quite ready to go to bed. 

Fesruary 5. 

The chief justice went with me to Kingston, where 
I had appointed the agent for my other estate in St. 
Thomas’s-in-the-East to meet me. The short time allot- 
ted for my stay in the island makes it impossible to attend 
properly both to this estate and to Cornwall at this first 
visit, and therefore I determined to confine my attention 
to the negroes on the latter estate till my return to Ja- 
maica. I now contented myself by impressing on the 
mind of my agent (whom I am certain of being a most 
humane and intelligent man) my extreme anxiety for the 
abolition of the cart-whip ; and I had the satisfaction of 
hearing from him, that for a long time it had never been 
used more than perhaps twice in the year, and then only 
very slightly, and for some offence so flagrant that it was 
impossible to pass it over; and he assured me, that when- 
ever I visit Hordley, I may depend upon its not being em- 
ployed at all. On the other hand, I am told that a gentle- 
man of the parish of Vere, who came over to Jamaica for 
the sole purpose of ameliorating the condition of his ne- 
grocs, after abolishing the cart-whip, has at length been 
constrained to resume the occasional use of it, because he 
found it utterly impossible to keep them in any sort of 
subordination without it. 

There is not that air of melancholy about Kingston 
which pervades Spanish Town ; but it has no pretensions 
to beauty ; and if any person will imagine a large town 
entirely composed of booths at a race-course, and the 
streets merely roads, without any sort of paving, he will 
have a perfect idea of Kingston. 

Fesrvary 6, 

The Jamaica canoes are hollowed cotton-trees. We 
embarked in one of them at six in the morning, and 
visited the ruins of Port Royal, which, last year, was de- 
stroyed by fire: some of the houses were rebuilding; but 
it was a melancholy sight, not only from the look of the 
half-burnt buildings, but the dejected countenance of the 
ruined inhabitants. I returned to breakfast at the rectory, 
with two other ecclesiastical commissaries; had more 
conversation about their proposed plan ; and became still 
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more convinced of the difficulty of doing any thing effect- 
ual without danger to the island and to the negroes them- 
selves, and of the extreme delicacy requisite in whatever 
may be attempted. We afterwards visited the school of 
the children of the poor, who are educating upon Dr. 
Bell’s system ; and then saw the church, a very large and 
handsome one on the inside, but mean enough as to its 
exterior. I was shown the tombstone of Admiral Ben- 
bow, who was-killed in a naval engagement, and whose 
ship afterwards. 


“ Bore down to Port Royal, where the people flocked 
very much 

To see brave Admiral Benbow laid in Kingston Town 
Church,” 


as the admiral’s Homer informs us. 

The church is a large one, but it is going to be still fur- 
ther extended; the negroes in Kingston and its neighbour. 
hood being (as the rector assured me) so anxious to obtain 
religious instruction, that on Sundays not only the church 
but the churchyard is so completely thronged with them, 
as to make it difficult to traverse the crowd; and those who 
are fortunate enough to obtain seats for the morning ser- 
vice, through fear of being excluded from that of the even- 
ing, never stir out of the church during the whole day. 
They also flock to be be baptized in great numbers, and 
many have lately come to be married; and their burials 
and christenings are performed with great pomp and so- 
lemnity. 

One of the most intelligent of the negroes with whom 
I have yet conversed, was the coxswain of my Port Roya! 
canoe. I asked him whether he had been christened? He 
answered, no; he did not yet think himself good enough, 
but he hoped to be so in time. Nor was he married, for 
he was still young, and afraid that he could not break off 
his bad habits, and be contented to live with no other wo- 
man than his wife; and so he thought it better not to be- 
come a Christian till he could feel certain of performin 
the duties of it. However, he said, he had at least asad 
himself of one bad custom, and never worked upon Sun- 
days, except on some very urgent necessity. I asked what 
he did on Sunday instead : did he go to church ?—No. Or 
employ himself in learning to read ?—Oh, no; though he 
thought being able to read was a great virtue ; (which was 
his constant expression for any thing right, pleasant, or 
profitable ;) but he had no leisure to learn on week days, 
und as he had heard the parson say that Sunday ought to 
be a day of rest, he made a point of doing nothing at all 
on that day. He praised his former master, of whose son 
he was now the pi perty, and said that neither of them 
had ever occasion to lay a finger on him. He worked as 
a waterman, and paid his master ten shillings a week, the 
rest of his earnings being his own profit; and when he 
owed wages for three months, if he brought two his mas- 
ter would always give him time for the remainder, and 
that in so kind a manner, that he always fretted himself, 
to think that so kind a master should wait for his rights, 
and worked twice as hard till the debt was discharged. 
He said that kindness was the only way to make good 
negroes, and that, if that failed, flogging would never suc- 
ceed; and he advised me, when | found my negro worth- 
less, “ to sell him at once, and not stay to flog him, and 
so, by spoiling his appearance, make him sell for less ; for 
blacks must not be treated now, massa, as they used to 
be ; they can think, and hear, and see, as well as white 
people: blacks are wiser, massa, than they were, and will 
soon be still wiser.” I thought the fellow himself was a 
good proof of his assertion. j ion 

I left Kingston at two o'clock, in defiance of a broiling 
sun; reached Spanish Town in time to dine with the At- 
torney-General ; and went afterwards to the play, where 
I found my acquaintance. Mr. Hill of Covent Garden the- 
atre performing Lord William in “'The Haunted Tower,” 
and Don Juan in the pantomime which followed. The the- 
atre is neat enough, but, I am told, very inferior in splen- 
dour to that in Kingston. As to the performance, it was 
about equal to any provincial theatricals that I ever saw 
in England; although the pieces represented were by no 
means well selected, being entirely musical, and the or- 
chestra consisting of nothing more than a couple of fiddles. 
My stay in Spanish Town has been too short to admit of 
my inspecting the antiquities of it, which must be re- 
served for a future visit, although I never intend to make a 
longer than the present. The difference of climate was 
very sensible, both at Spanish Town and Kingston ; and 
the suffocating closeness made me Jong to breathe again 
in the country. 

The governor happened to be absent on a tour in the 
north ; but I had an opportunity of seeing many of the 
principal persons of the island during my residence here ; 
and the civilities which I received from all of them were 


“meat,” and other creeping plants. 





not only mofe than I expected, but such as I should be 
unreasonable if I had desired more, and very ungrateful 
if I could ever forget them. 

Fesrvuary 7. 

We were to return by the North Road, and set out at 
six in the morning. The first stage was to the West 
Tavern, nineteen miles; and nothing can be imagined at 
once more sublime and more beautiful than the scenery. 
Our road lay along the banks of the ‘Rio Cobre, which 
runs up to Spanish ‘Town, where its floods frequently 
commit dreadful ravages. Large masses of rock inter- 
cept its current at small intervals, which, as well as its 
shallowness, render it unnavigable. 


———= 
unmarried mien to have housekeepers, and Naney jg 
mine.” But he was unjust in saying that Nancy ig of 
no use on the estate ; for she is perpetually in the hospi 
nurses the children, can’ bleed, and mix up medicin 
and (as I am assured) she is of more service to the sick 


than all the doctors. These brown housekeepers gene. ' 


rally attach themselves so sincerely to the interests of 
their protectors, and make themselves so useful, that the 
in common retain their situation; and their children (if 
slaves) are always honoured by their fellows with th 
title of miss. My mulatto house-maid is always calle 
“ Miss Polly,” by her fellow-servant, Phillis. This king 


The cliffs and trees/of connection is considered by a brown girl in th 


are of the most gigantic size, and the.road goes so near}same light as marriage. They will tell you, with an ai 
the brink of a tremendous precipice, that we were obligedjof vanity, “I am Mr. Such-a-one’s Jove!” and always 
always tg send a servant forward to warn any other car-|speak of him as being her husband ; and I am told, that, 


riage of our approach, in order that it might stay in some 
broader part while we passed it. 


except on these terms, it is extremely difficult to obtaiy 


A bridge had been at-|the favours of a woman of colour. To gain the situation 


tempted to be built over the river, but a storm had demo- | of house-keeper to a white man, the mulatto girl 


lished it before its completion, and nothing was now left 
standing but a single enormous arch. In like manner, 
“the Dry River” sets all bridges at defiance: when we 
crossed it between Old Harbour and Spanish Town, it 
was nothing but a waste of sand; but its floods frequenit- 
ly pour down with irresistible strength and rapidity, and 


; “ directs her aim; 
This makes her happiness, and this her tame.” 


Fesruary 9. 
The sea-view,from the bridge near Falmouth was re. 
markably pleasing ; a stage of eighteen miles brought ws 


sometimes render it impassable for weeks together. 1}to the town itself, which I understand to be in size the 
was extremely delighted with the first ten miles of this|second in the island. 


stage: unluckily, a mist then arose, so thick, that it was 


However various are the characters which dcetors spy. 


impossibic even to guess at the surrounding scenery; and | tain, I find their own to be the same every where. Al. 
the morning was so cold, that I was very glad to wrap|though the Jamaica company did not consist of more 
myself up in my cloak as clasely as if I had been travel-|than twenty persons, their green-room squabbles had 


ing in an English December. 
By the time of our leaving the West Tavern the mist 


divided it, and we found one half performing at Falmouth, 


We did not wait for the play, but proceeded for twenty. 


had dispersed, and I was able to admire the extraordinary |two miles to Montego Bay, where I once more found my. 
beauty of Mount Diavolo, which we were then crossing. |self under the protecting roof of Miss Judy James. 


Though we had left the river, the road was still a narrow 
shelf of rock running along the edge of ravines of great 


On our return from dinner at Mr. Dewer’s, we disto. 
vered a ball 6f brown ladies and gentlemen opposite 


‘depth, and filled with broken masses of stone and trees of|the inn. No whites nor blacks were permitted to attend 


wonderful magnitude ; only that at intervals we emerged | this assembly; but as our landlady had two nieces then, 


for a time into places resembling ornamental parks in 


under her auspices we were allowed to be spectator, 


England, the lawns being of the liveliest verdure, the |The females chiefly consisted of the natural daughters of 
ground rising and falling with an endless variety of sur-| attorneys and overseers, and the young men were mostly 
face, and enriched with a profusion of trees majestic in|clerks and book-kecpers. I saw nothing at all tok 
stature and picturesque in their shapes, many of them|compared, either for form or feature, to many of the 
entirely covered with the beautiful flowers of “ hogs-|humbler people of colour, much less to the beautifil 


The log wood, too, is|Spaniard at. Blue-fields. 


Long, or Bryan Edwards, as 


now perfectly golden with its full bloom, and perfumes|serts that mulattoes never breed except with a separate 


all the air; and nothing can be more gay than the quan- 


black or white; but at this ball two girls were pointed 


tity of wild fowers which catch the eye on all sides, par- | out to me, the daughters of mulatto parents ; and I hare 
ticularly the wild pine, and the wild ipecacuanha. We}been assured that the assertion was a mistake, arising 
travelled for sixteen miles, which brought us to our har-|from such a connection being very rarely formed; the 


bour for the night—a solitary tavern called Blackheath, 
situated in the heart of the mountains of St. Anne. 
Fesrvary 8. 


females generally preferring to live with white men,and 
the brown men having thus no other resource than black 
women. As to the above girls, the fact is certain; and 


The road soon brought us down to the very brink of|the different shades of colour are distinguished by to 


the sea, which we continued to skirt during the whole of 
the stage. It then brought us to St. Anne’s Bay, where 
we found an excellent breakfast, at an inn quite in the 
English fashion—for the landlady had been long resident 
in Great Britain. Every thing was clean and comfort- 
able, and the windows looked full upon the sea. This 
stage was sixteen miles: the next was said to be twenty- 
five ; but from the time which we took to travel it, I can 
scarcely believe it to be so much. Our road still lay by 
the sea side, till we began to ascend the mountain of Rio 


plain a line to allow any suspicion of infidelity on the 
part of their parents. 
Fesrvary 10. 

We passed the day at Mr. Plummer’s estate, Anchovy 
Bottom. 

When Lofd Bolingbroke was resident in America, 
large flocks of turkeys used to ravage his corn-fields; but, 
from their extreme wildness, he never could make any 
them prisoners. He had a barn lighted by a large sash 
window, and into this he laid a train of corn, hiding som 


Bueno; from which we at length perceived the river it-}servants with guns behind the large doors, which were 


self running into. the sea. It was at Porto Bueno that 


Columbus is said to have made his first landing on the |dually were enticed to enter the barn. 


folded back. The turkeys picked up the corn, and gr 
But as soon as4 


island. Rio Bueno is a small town with a fort, situated |dozen had passed in, the servants clapped the doors 


close to the sea. Here also we found a very good inn, 
kept by a Scotsman. 


with all possible expedition. Now they reckoned them- 
selves secure of their game ; but to their utter consterm 


The present landlady (her father being fronr home)|{tion, the turkeys im a body darted towards the light 
was a very pretty brown girl, by name Eliza Thompson. | dashed against the glass, forced out the wood-work, 
She told me that she was only residing with her parents |away went turkeys, glass, wood-work, and-all. 


during her husband’s absence ; for she was (it seems) the 
soi-disant wife of an English merchant in Kingston, and 


Fesruary 1]. (Sunday.) 
I reached Cornwall about three o’clock, after an exctl- 


had a house on Tachy’s Bridge. This kind of establish-|sion the most amusing and agreeable that I ever made it 
ment is the highest object of the brown females of Ja-|my life. Almost every step of the road presented some 
maica; they seldom marry men of their own colour, but }new and striking scene; and although we travelled at all 
lay themselves out. to captivate some white person, who | hours, and with as little eircumspection as if we had been 
takes them for mistresses, under the appellation of house-|in England, I never felt a headach except for one hi 


keepers. 


hour. On my arrival, I found the satisfactory 0 


Soon after my arrival at Cornwall, I asked my attorney | gence usually communicated to West Indian proprietors 
whether a clever-looking brown woman, who seemed to| My estate in the west is burnt up for want of moistute; 
have great authority in the house, belonged to me? No;{and my estate in the east has been so completely ooded, 


she was a free woman. 
No; she was not in my service. 
tient. “But what does she do at Cornwall? 


Was she in my service, then?|that I have lost a whole third of my crop. At Cornwa 
I began to grow impa-|not a drop of rain has fallen since the 16th of November. 
Of what} Not a vestige of verdure is to be seen; and we begin 


use is she in the house?” “ Why, sir, as to use ... . of apprehend a famine among the negroes in consequence? 
no great use, sir;” and then, after a pause, he added in ajthe drought destroying their provision grounds. d 
lower voice, “It is the custom, sir, in this country, for {alone is wanting to complete the dangerous state of 
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island; where the higher classes are all in the utmost 
alarm at rumours of Wilberforce’s intentions to set the 
negroes entirely at freedom ; the next step to which 
would be, in all probability, a general massacre of the 
whites, and a second part of the horrors of St. Domingo: 
while, on the other hand, the negroes are impatient at the 
delay; and such disturbances arose in St. Thomas’s in the 
east, last Christmas, as required the interposition of the 
magistrates. They say that the negroes of that parish had 
taken it into their heads that The Regent and Wilberforce 
had actually determined upon setting them all at liberty at 
once on the first day of the present year, but that the inter- 
ference of the island had defeated the plan. Their discon- 
tent was most carefully and artfully fomented by some 
brown methodists, who held secret and nightly meetings 
on the different estates, and did their best to mislead and 
bewilder these poor creatures with their fantastic and 
absurd preaching. ‘These fellows harp upon sin, and the 
devil, and hell-fire incessantly, and describe the Almighty 
and the Saviour as beings so terrible, that many of their 

roselytes cannot hear the name of Christ without shud- 
dering. One poor negro, on one of my own estates, told 
the overseer that he knew himself to be so great a sinner 
that nothing could save him from the devil’s clutches, 
even for a few hours, except singing hymns; and he kept 
singing so incessantly day and night, that at length ter- 
ror and want of sleep turned his brain, and the wretch 
died raving mad. 

Fesrvary 12, 

A Sir Charles Price, who had an estate in this island 
infested by rats, imported, with much trouble, a very 
large and strong species for the purpose of extirpating the 
others. The new comers answered his purpose toa mira- 
cle; they attacked the native rats wit! such spirit, that in 
ashort time they had the whole property to themselves ; 
but no sooner had they done their duty upon the rats, 
than they extended their exertions to the cats, of whom 
their strength and size at length enabled them completely 
to get the better; and since that last victory, Sir Charles 
Price’s rats, as they are called, have increased so prodigi- 
ously, that (like the man in scripture, who got rid of one 
devil, and was taken possession of by seven others) this 
single species is now a greater nuisance to the island than 
allthe others before them were together. The best mode of 
destroying rats here is with terriers; but those imported 
from England soon grow useless, being blinded by the 
sun, while their puppies, born in Jamaica, are provided 
by nature with a protecting film over their eyes, which 
effectually secures them against incurring that calamity. 

Poor Philippa, the woman who used always to call me 
her “husband,” and whom I left sick in the hospital, 
during my absence has gone out of her senses; and there 
cannot well happen any thing more distressing, as there 
is no separate place for her confinement, and her ravings 
disturb the other invalids. There is, indeed, no kind of 
bedlam in the whole island of Jamaica: whether this pro- 
ceeds frum people being so very sedate and sensible, that 
they never go mad, or from their all being so mad, that 
no one person has a right to shut up another for being 
out of his senses, is a point which I will not pretend to 
decide. One of my domestic negroes, a boy of sixteen, 
named Prince, was abandoned by his worthless mother 
in infancy, and reared by this Philippa; and since her 
illness he passes every moment of his leisure in her sick- 
rom. On the other hand, there is a woman named 
Christian, attending two fevered children in the hospital ; 
one her own, and the other an adopted infant, whom she 
reared upon the death of its mother in child-birth; and 
there she sits, throwing her eyes from one to the other 
with such unceasing solicitude, that no one could dis. 
cover which was her own child and which the orphan. 

Fesrvary 13. 

Two Jamaica nightingales have established themselves 
on the orange tree which grows against my window, and 
their song is most beautiful. This bird is called “ the 
mocking bird,” from its facility of imitating, not only the 
notes of every other animal, but—I am told—of catching 
every tune that may be played or sung two or three times 
in the house near which it resides, after which it will go 
through the air with the greatest taste and precision, 
throwing in cadences and ornaments that Catalani her- 
self might envy. E 

But by far the most curious animal that I have yet 
seen in Jamaica is “ the soldier,” a species of crab, which 
inhabits a shell like a snail’s, so small in proportion to its 
limbs, that nothing can be more curious or admirable 
than the machinery by which it is enabled to fold them 
up instantly on the slightest alarm. They inhabit 

mountains, but regularly once a year travel in large 
troops down to the sea-side to spawn and change their 
shells. If I recollect right, Goldsmith gives a very full 





and entertaining account of this animal, by the name of 
“the soldier crab.” ‘They are seldom used in Jamaica 
except for soups, which are reckoned delicious: that 
which was brought to me was a very small one, the shell 
being no bigger than a large snail’s, although the animal 
itself, when marching with his house on his back, appears 
to be above thrice the size; but I am told that they are 
frequently as large as a man’s fist. Mine was found 
alone in the public road: how it came to be in so solitary 
a state, I know not, for in general they move in armies, 
and march towards the sea ina straight line; I am afraid, 
by his being found alone, that my soldier must have been 
a deserter. 
Fesruary 14, 

To-day there was a shower of rain for the first time 
since my arrival; indeed, not a drop has fallen since the 
16th of November ; and in consequence my present crop 
has suffered terribly, and our expectations for next sea- 
son are still worse. ; 

; Fesruary 18. (Sunday.) 

The rain has brought forth the fire-flies, and in the 
evening the hedges are all brilliant with their numbers. 
In the day they seem to be torpid beetles of a dull red- 
dish colour, but at night they become of a shining purple. 
The fire proceeds from two small spots in the back part 
of the head. It is yellow in the light, and requires mo- 
tion to throw out its radiance in perfection ; but as soon 
as it is touched, the fly struggles violently, and bends it- 
self together with a clicking noise like the snap of a 
spring ; aud I understand that this effort is necessary 
to set it in motion. It is sufficiently strong to turn itself 
upwards with a single movement, if lying on its back : 
some people say that it is always obliged to throw itself 
upon its back in order to take wing ; but this I have, again, 
heard others contradict. When confined in a glass, the 
light seems almost extinguished ; nothing can be discern- 
ed but two pale yellow spots; but on being pressed by 
the hand it becomes more brilliant than any emerald, and 
when on the wing it seems entirely composed of the 
most beautifully coloured fire. 

Fesruary 20. 

I attended the Slave Court, where a negro was tricd 
for sheep-stealing, and a black servant girl for attempting 
to poison her master. The former was sentenced to be 
transported. The latter was a girl of fifteen, called 
Minetta: she acknowledged the having infused corrosive 
sublimate in some brandy and water; but <asserted that 
she had.taken it from the medicine chest without know- 
ing it to be poison, and had given it to her master at her 
grandmother’s. desire. This account was evidently a 
fabrication : there was no doubt of the grandmother's in- 
nocence, although some suspicion attached to the mother’s 
influence; but as to the girl herself, nothing could be 
more hardened than her conduct through the whole trans- 
action. She stood by the bed to see her master drink 
the poison ; witnessed his agonies without one expression 
of surprise or pity ; and when she was ordered to leave 
the room, she pretended to be fast asleep, and not to hear 
what was said to her. Even since her imprisonment, 
she could never be prevailed upon to say that she was 
sorry for her master’s having been poisuned; and she 
told the people in the jail, that “they could do nothing 
to her, for she had turned king’s evidence against her 
grandmother.” She was condemned to die on Thursday 
next, the day after to-morrow: she heard the sentence 
pronounced without the least emotion; and I am told, 
that when she went down the steps of the court-house, 
she was seen. to laugh. 

The trial appeared to be conducted with all possible 
justice and propriety ; the jury consisted of nine respect- 
able persons; the bench of three magistrates, and a se- 
nior one to preside. There were no lawyers employed 
on either side; consequently no appeals'to the passions, 
no false lights thrown out, no traps, no flaws, no quibbles, 
no artful cross-examinings, and no brow-beating of wit- 
nesses; and I cannot say that the trial appeared to me to 
go on at all the worse. Nobody appeared to be either 
for or against the prisoner ; the only object of all present 
was evidently to come at the truth, and I sincerely be- 
lieve that they obtained their object. The only part of 
the trial of which I disapproved was the ordering the 
culprit to such immediate execution, that sufficient time 
was not a!lowed for the exercise of the royal prerogative, 
should the governor have been disposed to commute the 
punishment for that of transportation. 

Fesruary 21. 

During my excursion to Spanish Town, the complain- 
ing negroes of Friendship, who had applied to me for re- 
lief, were summoned to Savannah Ja Mar, before the council 
of protection, and the business thoroughly investigated. 
Their examination has been sent to me, and they appear 


to have had a very fair hearing. ‘The journals of the 
estate were produced ;—the book-keepers examined upon 
oath ; and in order to make out a case at all, the chief 
complainant contradicted himself so grossly, as left no 
doubt that the whole was a fabrication. They were, 
therefore, dismissed without relief, but also without pun- 
ishment, in spite of their gross falsehoods and calumnies ; 
and although they did not gain their object, I make no 
doubt that they will go on more contentedly for having 
had attention paid to their complaints. It was indeed 
evident, that Nelly (the chief complainant) was actuated 
more by wounded pride than any real feeling of hard- 
ship; for what she laid the most stress upon was, the 
overseer’s turning his back upon her, when she stated 
herself to be injured, and walking away without giving 
her any answer. 

There are so many pleasing and amusing parts of the 
character of negroes, that it seems to me scarcely possi- 
ble not to like them. But when they are once disposed 
to evil, they seem to set no bounds to the indulgence of 
their bad passions. A poor girl came into the hospital 
to-day, who had had some trifling dispute with two of 
her companions; on which the two friends seized her to- 
gether, and each fixing her teeth on one of the girl’s 
hands, bit her so severely, that we greatly fear her losing 
the use of both of them. I happened also to ask, this 
morning, to whom a skull had belonged, which I had ob- 
served fixed on a pole by the road-side, when returning 
last from Montego Bay. I was told, that about five years 
ago a Mr. Dunbar had given some discontent to his ne- 
groes in the article of clothing them, although, in other 
respects, he was by no means a severe master. How- 
ever, this was sufficient to induce his head driver, who 
had been brought up in his own house from infancy, to 
form a plot among his slaves tv assassinate him; and he 
was assisted in this laudable design by two young men 
from a neighbouring property, who barely knew Mr. 
Dunbar by sight, had no enmity against him whatever, 
and only joined in the conspiracy in compliment to their 
worthy friend the driver. During several months a 
variety of attempts were made for effecting their pur- 
pose ; but accident defeated them; till at length they were 
made certain of his intention to dine out at some distance, 
and of his being absolutely obliged to return in the even- 
ing. An ambuscade was therefore laid to intercept 
him ; and on his passing a clump of trees, the assassins 
sprang upon him, the driver knocked him from his hors , 
and in a few moments their clubs despatched him. No 
one suspected the driver; but in the course of enquiry, 
his house as well as the other was searched, and not only 
Mr. Dunbar’s watch was found concealed there, but with 
it one of his ears, which the villain had carried away, 
from a negro belief that, as long as the murderer possesses 
one of the ears of his victim, he will never be haunted 
by his spectre. The stranger-youths, two of Dunbar's 
negroes, and the driver, were tried, confessed the crime, 
and were all executed ; the head of the latter being fixed 
upon a pole in terrorem. But while the offenders were 
still in prison, the overseer upon a neighbouring property 
had occasion to find fault in the field with a woman be- 
longing to a gang hired to perform some particular work ; 
upon which she flew upon him with tle greatest fury, 
grasped him by the throat, cried to her fellows—* Come 
here! come here! Let us Dunbar him!” and through 
her strength and the suddenness of her attack had nearly 
accomplished her purpose, before his own slaves could 
come to his assistance. This woman was also executed. 

This happened about five years ago, when the moun- 
tains were in a very rebellious state. Every thing there 
is at present quiet. But only last year a book-keeper be- 
longing to the next estate to me was found with his skull 
fractured in one of my own cane-pieces; nor have any 
enquiries been able to discover the murderer. 

Feervary 22. 

During many years the Moravians have been establish. 
ed upon the neigbbouring estate of Mesopotamia. As 
the ecclesiastical commissaries had said so much to me 
respecting the great appetite of the negroes for religious 
instruction, I was desirous of learning what progress had 
been made in this quarter, and this morning I went over 
to see one of the teachers. He told me, that he and his 
wife had jointly used their best efforts to produce a sense 
of religion in the minds of the slaves ; that they were all 
permitted to attend his morning and evening lectures, if 
they chose it; but that he could not say that they showed 
any great avidity on the subject. It seems that there 
are at least three hundred negroes on the estate; the 
number of believers has rather increased than diminish- 
ed, to be sure, but still in a very small proportion. When 
this gentleman arrived, there were not more than forty 





baptised persons: he has been here upwards of five years, 
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and still the number of persons “ belonging to his church” 
(as he expressed it) does not exceed fifty. Of these, sel- 
dom more than ten or a dozen attend his lectures at a 
time. As to’the remaining two hundred and fifty, they 
take no more notice of his lectures or his exhortations, 
than if there were no such person on the property, are 
only very civil to him when they see him, and go on in 
their own old way, without suffering him to interfere in 
any shape. By the overseer of Greenwich’s express de- 
sire, the Moravian has, however, agreed to give up an 
hour every day for the religious instruction of the negro 
children on that property : and I should certainly request 
him to extend his labours to Cornwall, if I did not think 
it right to give the Church of England clergymen full 
room for a trial of their intended periodical visitations ; 
which would not be the case, if the negroes were to be 
interfered with by the professors of any other communion: 
otherwise I am myself ready to give free ingress and 
egress upon my several estates to the teachers of any 
Christian sect whatever, the Methodist always excepted, 
and “ Miss Peg, who faints at the sound of an organ.” 
For my own part, I have no hope of any material 
denefit arising from these religious visitations made at 
quarterly intervals. It seems to me as nugatory as if a 
man were to sow a field with horse-hair, and expect a 
crop of colts. 
Fesrvary 23. 
This morning my picture was drawn by a self-taught 
genius, a negro Apelles, belonging to Dr. Pope, the 
minister; and the picture was exactly such as a self- 
taught genius might be expected to produce. It was a 
straight hard outline, without shade or perspective; the 
hair was a large black patch, and the face covered 
with an uniform layer of flesh-colour, with a red spot in 
the centre of each cheek. As to likeness, there was not 
even an attempt to take any. But still such as they were, 
there were eyes, nose, and mouth, to be sure. A long 
red nose supplied the place of my own snub; an enor- 
mous pair of whiskers stretched themselves to the very 
corner of my mouth; and in place of three hairs and a 
half, the painter, in the superabundance of his generosity, 
bestowed upon me a pair of eye-brows more bushy than 
Dr. Johnson’s, and which, being formed in an exact semi- 
circle, made the eyes beneath them stare with an expres- 
sion of the utmost astonishment. The negroes, however, 
are in the highest admiration of the painter’s skill, and 
consider the portrait as a striking resemblance ; for there 
is a very blue coat with very yellow buttons, and white 
gaiters and trowsers, and an eye-glass so big and so blue, 
that it looks as if I had hung a pewter plate about my 
neck ; and a bunch of watch-seals larger than those with 
which Pope has decorated Belinda’s great great grand- 
sire. John Fuller (to whom, jointly with Nicholas, the 
charge of this inestimable treasure is to be entrusted) 
could not find words to express his satisfaction at the per- 
formance. ‘“Dere massa coat! and dere him chair him 
sit in! and dere massa seals, all just de very same ting ! 
just all as one! And oh! ki! dere massa pye-glass!” 
In the midst of his raptures he dropped the picture, and 
fractured the frame-glass. His despair now equalled his 
former joy :—“ Oh, now what for him do? Sucha pity! 
Just to break it after it was all done so well! All so 
pretty !” However, we stuck the broken glass together 
with wafers, and he carried it off, assuring me, “ that 
wher. massa gone, he should talk to it every morning, 
all one as if massa still here.” Indeed, this “ talking to 
massa” is a favuurite amusement among the negroes, and 
extremely inconvenient: they come to me perpetually 
with complaints so frivolous, and requests so unreason- 
able, that I am persuaded they invent them only to have 
an excuse for “talk to massa ;” and when I have given 
them a plump refusal, they go away perfectly satisfied, 
and “tank massa for dis here great indulgence of talk.” 
There is an Eboe carpenter named Strap, who was 
lately sick and in great danger, and whom I nursed with 
particular care. The poor fellow thinks that he never 
can express his gratitude sufficiently ; and whenever he 
meets me in the public road, or in the streets of Savan- 
nah Ja Mar, he rushes towards the carriage, roars out to 
the postilion to stop, and if the boy does not obey 
instantly, he abuses him with all his power; “ for why 
him no stop when him want talk to massa ?”—* But 
look, Strap, your beast is getting away !”—*“Oh! damn 
beast, massa.”—“ But you should go to your mountain, 
or you will get no vittle.”—-“ Oh, damn vittle, and damn 
mountain! me no want vittle, me want talk wid massa ;” 
and then, all that he has got to say is, “Oh massa, 
massa! God bless you, massa! me quite, quite glad to 
see you come back, my own massa!” And then he 
bursts into a roar of laughter so wild and so loud, that 


Fesruary 24, continues firm; and they never meet with hpi 
On the Sunday after my first arrival, the whole body of|the dispute. 7 oe ne 
Eboe negroes came to me to complain of the attorney,| To-day being a play-day, the gaiety of the Negroes 
and more particularly of one of the book-keepers. I lis-|was promoted by a distribution of an additional quantit 
tened to them, if not with unwearied patience, at least |of salt-fish (which forms a most acceptable ingredient 4 
with unsubdued fortitude, for above an hour and a half;/their pepper-pots,) and as much rum and sugar as th 
and finding some grounds for their complaint against the |chose to drink, But there was also a dinner propane 
latter, in a few days I went down to their quarter of the {the house where the “ white people” reside, expressly for 
village, told them that to please them I had discharged |none but the piccaninny-mothers ; that is, for the women 
the book-keeper, named a day for examining their other |who had children living. I had taken care, when this 
grievances, and listened to them for an hour more. When | play-day was announced by the head driver, to make him 
the day of trial came, they sent me word that they were |inform the negroes that they were indebted for it entirely 
perfectly satisfied, and had no complaint to make. I was,|to these mothers; and to show them the more respect, | 
therefore, much surprised to receive a visit from Edward, | went to them after dinner myself, and drank their healths, 
the Eboe, yesterday evening, who informed me, that|The most respectable blacks on the estate were also as. 
during my absence his fellows had formed a plan of|sembled in the room; and I then told them that clothes 
making a complaint en masse to a neighbouring magis-|would wear out, and money would be spent, and that J 
trate ; and that, not only against the attorney, but against | wished to give them something more lasting than clothes 
myself “ for not listening to them when they were in-jor money. The law only allows them, as a matter of 
jured ;” and Edward claimed great merit with me for |right, every alternate Saturday for themselves, and holi. 
having prevented their taking this step, and convinced |days for three days at Christmas, which, with all Sun. 
them, that while I was on the estate myself, there could|days, forms their whole legal time for relaxation, | 
be no occasion for applying to a third person. Now, hav-|therefore granted them as a matter of right, and of which 
ing made me aware of my great obligations to him, here |no person should deprive them on any account whatever, 





Edward meant the matter to rest; but being a good deal 
incensed at their ingratitude, I instantly sent for the 
Eboes, and enquired into the matter ; when it appeared, 


with me for himself at the expense of his countrymen. 


upon their executing their intention. 


in singing and dancing, they should pass it at the Bay in 
stating their grievances. 


and that it was all Edward’s fault, who had misled 


selves ; now scraping and bowing to me, and then black- 
guarding Edward with all their might and main; and 


they had no complaint to make against him, except that 
he had compelled them to make one; and what they said 


bade the driver take them all back again. Upon which 
out “Shame! shame!” as they passed along. 


bodies hate each other as cordially as the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines; and after their departure for the Bay, 1 


to sell all the Eboes, and buy Creoles instead.” Probably, 
Mrs. Cook was not the less loud in her exclamations 
against the ingratitude of the Eboes, from her own loyalty 


massa,” said Mrs. Cook, “ and him so vex, him say him 


ton?” So she gave Mrs. Cook a box on the ear with all 





her senses, in her belief of 





the passers-by cannot help stopping to stare and laugh too. 





every Saturday to cultivate their grounds; and in addi. 
tion to their holidays at Christmas, I gave them for play. 
days Good-Friday, the second Friday in October, and the 
that Edward (who is a clever fellow, and has great influ-|second Friday in July. By which means, they will in 
ence over the rest) had first goaded them into a resolu-|future have the same number of holidays four times a 
tion of complaining to a magistrate, had then stopped|year, which hitherto they have been allowed only once, 
them from putting their plan into execution, and that the}t. e. at Christmas. The first is to be called “the royal 
whole was a plot of Edward’s, in order to make a merit|play-day,” in honour of that excellent princess, the 
Duchess of York ; and the negroes are directed to give 
However, as they confessed their having had the inten-|three cheers upon the head driver’s announcing “ The 
tion of applying to Mr. Hill as a magistrate, I insisted | health of our good lady, H. R. H. the Duchess of York.” 
I told them, that}And I told them, that before my leaving the island, I 
as Mr. Hill was the person whom they had selected for|should hear them drink this health, and should not fail 
their protector, to Mr. Hill they should go; that they|to let Her Royal Highness know that the negroes of 
should either make their complaint to him against me, {Cornwall drank her health every year. This evidently 
or confess that they had been telling lies, and had no com- |touched the right chord of their vanity, and they all bow. 
plaint to make; and that, as the next day was to be ajed and courtesied down to the very ground, and said, 
play-day given them by me, instead of passing it at home |that would do them much high honour. The ninth be 
ing my own birthday, the July play-day is to be called 
“the massa’s ;”’ and that in October is to be in honour of 
This threw them into terrible confusion; they cried|the piccaninny-mothers, from whom it is to take its 
out that they wanted to make no complaint whatever, |name. 


The poor creatures overflowed with gratitude ;.and the 


them. Three of them, one after the other, gave him the | prospective indulgences which had just been announced, 
lie to his face ; and each and all (Edward as well as the | gave them such an increase of spirits, that on returning 
rest) declared that go to the Bay they absolutely would |to my own residence, they fell to singing and dancin 
not. The next morning they were all at the door wait-|again with as much violence as if they had been a pac 
ing for my coming out: they positively refused to go to|of French furies at the Opera. The favourite song of 
Mr. Hill, and begged and prayed, and humbled them-|the night was, 


“Since massa come, we very well off ;” 


when I ordered the driver to take charge of them, and|which words they repeated in chorus, without intermis- 
carry them to Mr. Hill, some of them fairly took to their|sion (dancing all the time) for hours together; till, at 
heels, and ran away. However, the rest soon brought |half-past three, neither my eyes nor my brain could en- 
them back again, for they swore that if one went, all|dure it any longer, and I was obliged to send them word 
should go; and away they were marched, in a string of|that I wanted to go to bed, and could not sleep till the 
about twenty, with the driver at their head. When they |noise should cease. The idea of my going to bed seem- 
got to the Bay, they told Mr. Hill that, as to their massa,}ed never to have occurred to them till that moment. 
Fortunately, like Johnson’s definition of wit, “the idea, 
although novel, wads immediately peer ries 9 to be 
against the attorney was so trifling, that the magistrate |just.” So instantly the drums and gumbies left off beat- 
ing; the children left off singing ; the women and men 
they slunk away to their houses, while the Creoles cried |left off dancing ; and they all with one accord fell to 
kicking, and pulling, and thumping about two dozen of 
Indeed, the Creoles could not have received a greater |their companions, who were lying fast asleep upon the 
pleasure than the mortification of the Eboes ; for the two | floor. 
fighting, some got up and lay down again ; but at length, 
by dint of their leading some, carrying others, and roll- 
heard the head cook haranguing a large audience, and|ing the remainder down the steps, I got my house clear 
declaring it to be her fixed opinion, “ that massa ought |of my black guests about four in the morning. 


Some were roused, some resisted, some began 


Another of their popular songs this evening was— 
« All the stories them telling you are lies, oh !” 


having lately been questioned. She had found fault one | which was meant as a satire upon the Eboes. My friend 
day in the hospital with some women who feigned sick-|Strap being an Eboe, and one who had hitherto general- 
ness in order to remain idle. “ You no work willing for |ly taken a leading part in all the discontents and squal 
bles of his countrymen, I was nut without apprehensions 
go to Kingston to-morrow, and him wish him neber |of his having been concerned in the late complaint. I was, 
come back again !”—“ What!” cried Philippa, the mad|therefore, much pleased to find that he had positively 
woman, “ you wish massa neber come back from Kings-| refused to take any share in the business, and had been 
to the full as violent as any of the Creoles in reprobating 


her might; upon which Mrs. Cook snatched up a stick |the ingratitude of the Eboes. To-day he came up to 
and broke the mad woman’s pate with it. But though |house dressed in his best clothes, to show me his seven 
she could beat a hole in her head, she never could beat |children; and he marched at their head in all the dignity 
out of it her having said that she wished massa might |of paternal pride. He begged me agave Fs yt 
never come back. And although Philippa has recovered {two fine little girls, who were twins. I told . that 
rs. Cook’s disloyalty she} had seen them already, “Iss! iss!” he said; “mass 
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see um; but massa no admire um enough yet.” Upon 
which I fell to admiring them, tooth and nail, and the 
father went away quite proud and satisfied. 

Fesruary 25. 

Yesterday it was observed at George’s Plain, an estate 
about four miles off, that the water-mill did not work pro- 

rly, and it was concluded that the grating was clogged 
up with rubbish. To clear it away, a negro immediate- 
ly jumped i into the trench upon a log of wood; 
when he felt the log move under him, and of course 
jumped out again with all possible expedition. It was 
then discovered that the impediment in question proceed- 
ed from a large alligator which had wandered from the 
morass, and, in the hope of finding his way to the river, 
had swam up the mill-trench till he found himself stopped 
by the grating; and the banks being too high for him to 
in them by leaping upwards, and the place of his con- 
sent too narrow to admit of his turning round to go 
back again, his escape was impossible, and a ball, lodged 
near his eye, soon put an end to him. I went over to 
see him this morning; but I was not contented with 
merely seeing him, so I begged to have a steak cut off 
for me, brought it home, and ordered it to be broiled for 
dinner. One of the negroes happened to see it in the 
kitchen ; the news spread through the estate like wild- 
fire; and I had immediately half a dozen different de- 
putations, all hoping that massa would not think of eating 
the alligator, for it was poisonous. However, I was 
obstinate, and found the taste of the flesh, when broiled 
with pepper and salt, and assisted by an onion sauce, by 
no means to be despised ; but the consistence of the meat 
was disagreeable, being as tough as a piece of eel-skin. 
Perhaps any body who wishes to eat alligator steaks in 
perfection, ought to keep them for two or three days be- 
fore dressing them; or the animal’s age might be in 
fault, for the fellow was so old that he had scarcely a 
tooth in his head; I therefore contented myself with two 
or three morsels; but a persun who was dining with me 
ate a whole steak, and pronounced the dish to be a very 

ood one. The eggs are said to be very palatable; nor 
~s the negroes who live near morasses, the same 
objection with those of Cornwall to eating the flesh: it 
is, however, true that the gall of the alligator, if not ex- 
tracted carefully, will render the whole animal unfit for 
food; and when this gall is reduced to powder, it forms 
a poison of the most dangerous nature, as the negroes 
know but too well. 

Frsrvuary 26. 

Thad given the most positive orders that no person 
whatever should presume to strike a negro, or give him 
abusive language, or, however great the offence might 
be, should inflict any punishment, except by the sole 
direction of the trustee himself. Yet, although I had 
already discharged one book-keeper on this account, this 
evening another of them had a dispute in the boiling- 
house with an African named Frank, because a pool of 
water was not removed fast enough; upon which he 
called him a rascal, ‘sluiced him with the dirty water, 
and finally knocked him down with the broom. The 
African came to me instantly; four eye-witnesses, who 
were examined separately, proved the truth of his ill 
usage; and I immediately discharged the book-keeper, 
who had contented himself with simply denying the 
blow having been given by him: but I told him that I 
could not possibly allow his single unsupported denial to 
outweigh five concordant witnesses to the assertion ; and 
that, if he grounded his claim to being believed merely 
upon his having a white skin, he would find that, on 
Cornwall estate at least, that claim would not be admit- 
ted. The fact was established as evident as the sun; 
and nothing should induce me to retain him on my pro- 
perty, except his finding some means of appeasing the 
injured negro, and prevailing on him to intercede in his 
behalf, This was an humiliation to which he could not 
bring himself to stoop; and, accordingly, the man has 
left the estate. Probably, indeed, the attempt at reconci- 
liation would have been unsuccessful ; for when one of; 
i8 Companions asked Frank whether, if Mr. Barker 
would make him a present, he had not better take it, 
and beg massa to let him stay, he exclaimed, in the true 
spirit of a Zanga,—" No, no, no! me no want present 
—me no want noting! Me no beg for Mr. Barker! 
him go away !”—-I was kept awake the greatest part of 
the night by the songs and rejoicings of the negroes, 
at their triumph over the offending book-keeper. 

Fesrvary 27, 

The only horned cattle said to be fit for Jamaica work, 
are those which have a great deal of black in them. The 
white are terribly tormented by the insects, and they are 
weak and sluggish in proportion to their quantity of| 
White. On the contrary I am told that such a thing as 





a black horse is not to be found in the island; those 
which may be imported black soon change their colour 
into a bay; and colts are said to have been dropped per- 
fectly black, which afterwards grew lighter and lighter 
till they arrived at being perfectly white. 

Fesruary 28. 

Hearing that a manati (the sea-cow) had been taken 
at the mouth of the Cabrita River, and was kept alive at 
the Hope Wharf, I got a sailing-boat, and went about 
eight miles to sce the animal. It was suffered to live in 
the sea, a rope being fastened round it, by which it could 
be landed at pleasure. It was a male, and a very young 
one, not exceeding nine feet in length, whereas they have 
frequently been found on the outside of eighteen. The 
females yield a quart of milk at a time: a gentleman 
told me that he had tasted it, and could not have distin- 
guished it from the sweetest cow’s milk. Unlike the 
seal, it never comes on shore, although it ventures up 
rivers in the night, to feed on the grass of their banks ; 
but during the day it constantly inhabits the ocean, 
where its chief enemy is the shark, whose attacks it 
beats off with its tail, the strength of which is prodigious. 
It was killed this morning, and the gentleman to whom 
it belonged was obliging enough to send me part of it ; 
we roasted it for dinner, and, except that its consistence 
was rather firmer, I should not have known it from veal. 

Fesruary 29. 

The wife of an old negro on the neighbouring estate 
of Anchovy had lately forsaken him for a younger lover. 
One night, when she happened to be alone, the incensed 
husband entered her hut unexpectedly, abused her with 
all the rage of jealousy, and demanded the clothes to be 
restored, which he had formerly given her. On her re- 
fusal he drew a knife, and threatened to cut them off 
her back ; nor could she persuade him to depart, till she 
had received a severe beating. He had but just left the 
hut, when he encountered his successful rival, who was 
returning home: a quarrel instantly ensued; and the 
husband, having the knife still unsheathed in his hand, 
plunged it into the neck of his antagonist. It pierced 
the jugular vein: of course the man fell dead on the 
spot; and the murderer has been sent to Montego Bay, 
to take his trial. 

Marcu 1, (Friday.) 

One of my house-boys, named Prince, is son to the 
Duke of Sully ; and to-day his grace came to beg that, 
when I should leave Jamaica, I would direct the boy to 
be made a tradesman, instead of being sent back to be a 
common field-negro: but my own shops-are not only 
full at present, but loaded with future engagements. 
Sully then requested that I would send his son to learn 
some other trade (a tailor’s, for instance) at Savannah la 
Mar, as had been frequently done in former times; but 
this, also, I was obliged to refuse. I told him, that for- 
merly a master could pay for the apprenticeship of a 
clever negro boy, and, instead of employing him after- 
wards on the estate, could content himself with being 
repaid by a share of the profits ; but that, since The Abo- 
lition had made it impossible for the proprietor of an 
estate to supply the place of one negro by the purchase 
of another, it would be unjust to his companions to suffer 
any one in particular to be withdrawn from service; as 
in that case two hundred and ninety-nine would have to 
do the work, which was now performed by three hun- 
dred; and, therefore, I could allow my negroes to apply 
themselves to no trades but such as related to the busi- 
ness of the property, such as carpenters, coopers, smiths, 
&c. “All true, massa,” said Sully; “all fair and just; 
and, to be sure, a tailor or a saddler would be of no great 
use towards your planting and getting in your crop ; nor 
*” He hesitated for a moment, and then added, with 
a look of doubt, and in a lower voice’—t Nor—nor a 
fiddler either, I suppose, massa?” I began to laugh. 
“ No, indeed, Sully; nor a fiddler either!” It seems the 
lad, who is about sixteen, very thoughtless, and un tan- 
tino stupid, has a ‘passion for playing the fiddle, and, 
among other trades, had suggested this to his father, as 
one which would be extremely to his taste. We finally 
settled, that when the plough should be introduced on 
my estate (which I am very anxious to accomplish, and 
substitute the labour of oxen for that of negroes, wher- 
ever it can possibly be done), Prince should be instructed 
in farming business, and in the mean while should offi- 
ciate as a pen-keeper to look after the cattle. 

Just now Prince came to me with a request of his 
own. ‘Massa, please, me want one little coat.”—* A 
little coat! For what ?”—* Massa, please, for wear when 
me go down to the Bay.” And why should you wear 
a little coat when you go to the Bay ?”—* Massa, please, 
make me look eerie (buckish) when me go abroad.” So 
I assured him that he looked quite eerie enough already ; 








and that, as I was going away too soon to admit of my 
seeing him in his little coat, there could not be the 
slightest occasion for his being a bit eerier than he was. 
A master in England would probably have been not a 
little astonished at receiving such a request from one of 
his groom-boys; but here one gets quite accustomed to 
them; and when they are refused, the petitioners fre- 
quently laugh themselves at their own unreasonableness. 
Marcn 2. 

Most of those negroes who are tolerably industrious, 
breed cattle on my estate, which are their own peculiar 
property, and by the sale of which they obtain consider- 
able sums. The pasturage of a steer would amount, in 
this country, to 12/. a year; but the negro cattle get 
their grass from me without its costing them a farthing; 
and as they were very desirous that I should be their 
general purchaser, I ordered them to agree among them- 
selves as to what the price should be. It was, therefore, 
settled that I should take their whole stock, good and 
bad indifferently, at the rate of 15/. a head for every 
three-year old beast; and they expressed themselves not 
only satisfied, but very grateful for my acceptance of 
their proposal. John Fuller and the beautiful Psyche 
had each a steer to sell (how Psyche came to be so rich, 
I had too much discretion to enquire), and they were 
paid down their 15/. a piece instantly, which they carried 
off with much glee. 
Marcu 3. (Sunday.) 

In this country it may be truly said that “it never 
rains but it pours.” After a drought of three months, it 
began to rain on Thuisday morning, and has never 
stopped raining since, with thunder all the day, and 
lightning all the night; one consequence of which inces- 
sant showers is, that it has brought out all sorts of 
insects and reptiles in crowds: the ground is covered 
with lizards; the air is filled with mosquitoes, and their 
bite is infinitely more envenomed than on my first arri- 
val. A centipede was found squeezed to death under the 
door of my bed-room this morning. As to the cock- 
roaches, they are absolutely in legions, every evening 
my negro boys are set to hunt them, and they kill them 
by dozens on the chairs and sofas, in the covers of my 
books, and among the leaves in my fruit-baskets. Yes- 
terday I wanted to send away a note in a great hurry, 
snatched up a wafer, and was on the point of putting it 
into my mouth, when I felt it move, and found it to be 
a cock-roach, which had worked its way into the wafer- 
box. 

Marcu 4. (Monday.) 

Since my arrival in Jamaica, I am not conscious of 
having omitted any means of satisfying my negroes, and 
rendering them happy and secure from oppression. I 
have suffered no person to be punished, except the two 
female demons who almost bit a girl's hands off (for 
which they received a slight switching), and the most 
worthless rascal on the estate, whom for manifold offences 
I was compelled, for the sake of discipline, to allow to 
pass two days in the bilboes. I have never refused a fa- 
vour that I could possibly grant. I have listened pa- 
tiently to all complaints. I have increased the number 
of negro holidays, and have given away money and 
presents of all kinds incessantly. Now for my reward. 
On Saturday morning there were no fewer than forty- 
five persons (not including children) in the hospital; 
which makes nearly a fifth of my whole gang. Of these, 
the medical people assured me that not above seven had 
any thing whatever the matter with them; the rest 
were only feigning sickness out of mere idleness, and 
in order to sit doing nothing, while their companions 
were forced to perform their part of the estate-duty. 
And sure enough, on Sunday morning they all walked 
away from the hospital to amuse themselves, except about 
seven or eight: they will, perhaps, go to the field for a 
couple of days; and on Wednesday we may expect to 
have them all back again, complaining of pains, which 
(not existing) it is not possible to remove. Jenny (the 
girl whose-hands were bitten) was told by the doctoress, 
that having been in the hospital all the week, she ought 
not, for very shame, to go out, on Sunday. She answered, 
“ She wanted to go to the mountains, and go she would.” 
“ Then,” said the doctoress, “ you must not come back 
again on Monday at least.” “ Yes,” Jenny said, “she 
should come back ;” and back this morning Jenny came. 
But as her wounds were almost completely well, she had 
tied packthread round them so as to cut deep into the 
flesh, had rubbed dirt into them, and, in short, had played 
such tricks as nearly to produce a mortification in one 
of her fingers. 

The most worthless fellow on the whole property is 
one Nato,—a thief, a liar, a runaway, and one who has 
never been two days together out of the hospital since 
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my arrival, although he has nothing the matter with him ; 

indeed, when the other negroes abused him for his lazi- 
ness, and leaving them to do his work for him, he told 
them plainly that he did not mean to work, and that no- 
body should make him. The only real illness which 
brought him to the hospital, within my knowledge, was 
the consequence of a beating received from his own fa- 
ther, who had caught him in the act of robbing his house 
by the help of a false key. In the hospital he found his 
wife, Philippa, the mad woman, with whom he instantly 
quarrelled, and she cut his head open with a plate ;.and 
as she might have served one of the children in the same 
way, we were obliged to confine her. Her husband was 
thought to be the fittest person to guard her ; and accord- 
ingly they were locked up together in a separate room 
from the other invalids, till a straight waistcoat could be 
made. The husband was then restored to freedom, and 
desired to go to work, which he declared to be impossi- 
ble from illness; yet he disappeared the whole of the 
next day; and on his return on the following morning, 
he had the impudence to assert that he had never been 
out of the hospital for an hour. For this runaway of- 
fence, and for endeavouring to exasperate his wife’s 
phrensy, he was put into the bilboes for two days: on 
the third he was released; when he came to me with 
tears in his eyes, implored me most earnestly to forgive 
what had past, and promised to behave better for the fu- 
ture, “ to so good a massa.” It appeared afterwards, that 
he had employed his absence in complaining to Mr. Wil- 
liams, a neighbouring magistrate, that “ having a spite 
against them, although neither he nor his wife had com- 
mitted any fault, I had punished them both by locking 
them up for several days in a solitary prison, under pre- 
tence of his wife’s insanity, when, in fact, she was per- 
fectly in her senses.” Unluckily, one of my physicians 
had told Mr. Williams, that very morning, how much he 
had been alarmed at Cornwall, when, upon going into 
a mad woman’s room, her husband had _ fastened the door, 
and he had found himself shut up between them; the 
woman really nad, and the man pretending to be so too. 
The moment that Nato mentioned the mad woman as 
his wife, “ What then,” said Mr. Williams, “ you are the 
fellow who alarmed the doctor so much two days ago?” 
Upon which Nato had the impudence to burst into a fit 
of laughter,—“ Oh, ki, massa, doctor no need be fright; 
we no want to hurt him; only make lilly bit fun wid 
him, massa, that all.””. On which he was ordered to get 
out of Mr. Williams’s house, slunk back into the Corn- 
wall hospital, and in a few days came to me with such 
a long story of penitence, and “ so good a massa,” that he 
induced me to forgive him. 

To sum up the whole, about three this morning an 
alarm was given that the pen-keeper had suffered the 
cattle to get among the canes, where they might do infi- 
nite mischief; the trustee was roused out of his bed ; the 
drivers blew their shells to summon the negroes fo their 
assistance ; when it appeared, that there was not a single 
watchman at his post; the watch-fires had all been suf- 
fered 1o expire; not a single domestic was to be found, 
nor a horse to be procured; even the little servant boys, 
whom the trustee had locked up in his own house, and 
had left fast asleep when he went to bed, had got up 
again, and made their escape to pass the night in play 
and rioting; and although they were perfectly aware of 
the detriment which the cattle were doing to my interests, 
not a negro could be prevailed upon to rouse himself and 
help to drive them out, till at length Cubina (who had 
run down from his own house to mine on the first alarm) 
with difficulty collected about half a dozen to assist him: 


but long before this, one of my best cane-pieces was}. 


trampled to pieces, and the produce of this year’s crop 
considerably diminished. And so much for negro gra- 
titude! However, they still continue their eterrial song 
of “Now massa come, we very well off;” but their satis- 
faction evidently begins and ends with themselves. They 
rejoice sincerely at being very well off, but think it un- 
necessary to make the slightest return to massa for 
making them so. 
Marcu 5. 

The worst of negro diseases is “the cocoa-bag :” it is 
both hereditary and contagious, and will lurk in the blood 
of persons apparently the most healthy and of regular 
habits, till a certain age; when it declares itself in the 
form of offensive sores, attended with extreme debility. 
No cure for it has yet been discovered: there are negro 
doctors, who understand how to prepare diet drinks from 
simples of the island, which moderate its virulence for a 
time; but the disease itself is never entirely subdued. 
On the contrary, “the -yaws,” although it defies the 

wer of medicine, ultimately cures itself. This, also, 
is communicated by contact, and that of so slight a na- 





ture, that a fly, which had touched an ulcer produced 
by the yaws, has been known to convey the infection 
by merely alighting on the wound of a cut finger. It 
generally shows itself by a slight pimple, which is soon 
converted into a sore; and this spreads itself gradually 
over the invalid’s whole body, till, having made its pro- 
gress through the system completely, its virulence gra- 
dually abates, and at length the disease disappears all to- 
gether. As “the yaws” can only be taken once, inocu- 
lation has been tried upon the most hopeful subjects; 
but the disease showed itself with as much violence as 
when contracted in the natural way. 
Marcu 6. 

Nato has kept his promise as vet, and has actually passed 
a whole week in the field; a thing which he was never 
known to do before within the memory of man. So I 
sent him a piece of money to encourage him; and told 
him, that I sent him a maccarony for behaving well, and 
wished to know whether any one had ever given him a 
maccarony for behaving ill. I hear that he was highly 
delighted at my thinking him worthy to receive a present 
from me, and sent me in return the most positive assur- 
ances of perseverance in good conduct. On the other 
hand, Mackaroo has not only run away himself, but has 
carried his wife away with him. This is improving upon 
the profligacy of British manners with a vengeance. In 
England, a man only runs away with another person’s 
wife; but to 1un away with his own—what depravity !— 
As to my ungrateful demigod ofa sheep-stealer, Hercu- 
les, the poor wretch has brought down upon himself a 
full punishment for all his misdeeds. By running away, 
and sleeping in the woods, exposed to all the fury of the 
late heavy rains, he has been struck by the palsy. Yes. 
terday some of my negroes found him in the mountains, 
unable to raise himself from the ground, and brought him 
in a cart to the hospital ; where he now lies, having quite 
lost the use of one side, and without any hopes of recovery. 
He is still a young man, and in every other respect strong 
and healthy; so that he may look forward to a long and 
miserable existence. 


Marca 8. 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 
Deck'd with all that youth and beauty 
E’er bestow’d on sable maid, 
Gathering bloom, her fragrant duty, 
Down the lime-walk Zoé stray’d. 
Many a logwood brake was ringing 
With the chicka-chinky’s ery ; 
Many a mock-bird loudly singing 
Bless’d the groves with melody. 
Fly-birds, on whose plumage showers 
Nature’s hand her wealth profuse, 
Humming round, from banks of flowers 
Suck’d the rich ambrosial juice. 
There an orange-plant, perfuming 
All the air with blossoms white, 
Near a bush of roses blooming, 
Charm’d at once the scent and sight. 
Of that plant the loveliest daughter, 
One sweet bloom-bough all preferr’d ; 
When his glittering eye had caught her, 
Oh, how joy’d the Humming Bird! 
Here the fairest blossoms thinking, 
Swift he flies, nor loads the stem ; 
Poised in air, and odour drinking, 
Fluttering hangs the feather’d gem. 
Sure, he deems, these cups untasted, 
Many a honied drop allow ! 
Soon he finds his labour wasted ; 
Bees have robb’d that orange bough. 


Wandering bees, at blush of morning, 
Drain’d of all their sweets the bells; 
Then the rifled beauty scorning, 
How his angry throat he swells! 


See his bill the blossoms rending ; 
Round their leaves in wrath he throws; 
Then, once more his wings extending, 
Flies to woo the opening rose. 


“Mark, my Zoe,” said her motlier, 
“ Mark that bough, so lovely late! 
Thou in bloom art such another— 
Such, perhaps, may be thy fate. 


“Some wild yonth may charm and cheat thee, 
Sip thy sweets, and break his vow ; 
Then the world will scorn and treat thee 
As the Fly-Bird did just now.” 


British mothers thus impress on 
Virgin minds some maxim true; 

Zoé heard and used the lesson— 

Just as British daughters do. 


Marcu 9. 

The shaddock contains generally thirty-two seeds, two 
of which only will reproduce shaddocks; and these two 
it is impossible to distinguish: the rest will yield, some 
sweet oranges, otliers bitter ones, others again forbidden 
fruit, and, in short, all the varieties of the orange ; but 
until the trees actually are in bearing, no one can gues 
what the fruit is likely to prove; and even then, the seeds 
which produce shaddocks, although taken from a tree re. 
markable for the excellence of its fruit, will frequently 
yield only such as are scarcely eatable. So also the varie. 
ties of the mango are infinite: the fruit of no 1wo tree 
resembling each other; and the seeds of the very finest 
mango (although sown and cultivated with the “utmost 
care) seldom affording any thing at all like the parent 
stock. The two first mangoes which I tasted were no. 
thing but turpentine and sugar ; the third was very delj. 
cious; and yet | was told that it was by no means of a 
superior quality. ‘The sweet cassava requires no prepa. 
ration; the bitter cassava, unless the juice is carefy 
pressed out of it, is a deadly poison ; there is a third ki 
called the sweet-and-bitter cassava, which is perfectly 
wholesome till a certain age, when it acquires its delete. 
tious qualities. Many persons have been poisoned 
mistaking these various kinds of cassava for each other, 
As soon as the plantain has done bearing, it is cut down; 
when four or five suckers spring from each root, which 
become plants themselves in their turn. Ratoons are 
suckers of the sugar-cane: they are far preferable to the 
original plants, where the soil is rich enough to support 
them ; but they are much better adapted to some estates 
than to others. Thus, on my estate in St. Thomas's in 
the east, they can allow of ten ratoons from the same 
plant, and only dig cane-holes every eleventh year; while, 
at Cornwall, the strengh of the cane is exhausted in the 
fourth ratoon, or the fifth at furthest. The fresh plants 
are cane-tops ; but those canes which bear flags or fee 
thers at their extremities will not answer the purpose,as 
dry weather easily burns up the slight arrows to which 
the flags adhere, and destroys them before they can ae. 
quire sufficient vigour to resist the climate. 

Marcu 10. (Sunday.) 

I find that I have not done justice to the cotton tree, 
and, on the other hand, have given too much praise to 
the Jamaicakitchen. The first cotton trees which I saw, 
were either withered by age, or struck by lightning, or 
happened to be ill-shaped of their kind ; but I have since 
met with others, than which nothing could be moré noble 
or picturesque, from their gigantic height, the immense 
spread of their arms, the colour of their stems and leaves, 
and the wild fantastic wreathings of their roots and 
branches. As to the kitchen, nothing can be larger and 
finer in appearance than the poultry of all kinds, but no. 
thing can be uniformly more tough and tasteless; and 
the same is the case with all butcher’s meat, pork except- 
ed, which is much better here than in Europe. 
fault is in the climate, which prevents any animal food 
from being kept sufficiently long to become tender; 80 
that when a man sits down to a Jamaica dinner, he might 
almost fancy himself.a guest at Macbeth’s Covent-Garden 
banquet, where the fowls, hams, and legs of mutton are 
all made of deal boards. I ordered a duck to.be kept 
for two days; but it was so completely spoiled, that there 
was no bearing it upon the table. Then _I tried the ex- 
pedient of boiling a fowl till it absolutely fell to pieces; 
but even this violent process had not the power of render- 
ing fit tender. The only effect produced by it was, that 
instead of being helped to a wing of solid wood, I gota 
plateful of splinters. Perhaps, my having totally lost my 
appetite (probably from my not being able to take, in this 
climate, sufficient of my usual exercise) makes the meat 
appear to me less palatable than it may to others; but I 
have observed, that most people here prefer living upoa 
soups, stews, and salted provisions. For my own part! 
have for the last few weeks eaten nothing except b 
crabs, than which I never met with a more delicious a 
ticle for the table. I have also tried the soldier soup, 
which is in great estimation in this island; but althoughit 
greatly resembled the very richest cray-fish soup, it 
to be composed of cray-fish which had been kept too long. 
The soldiers themselves were perfectly fresh, for | 
were brought to the kitchen quite alive and merry ; but 
was told that this taste of staleness is their peculiar flavour, 
as well as their peculiar scent even when alive, and 8 
precisely the quality which forms their recommendation. 
It was quite enough to fix my opinion of the soup: I ale 





two spoonfuls, and never mean tu venture on-a th 















